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TO 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GASTON 

(May  Lockwood) 

This  is  a  study  telling  of  three  men  of  the  same 
blood,  who,  during  the  entire  span  of  the  Nation’s 
history,  maintained  continuously  high  standards  of 
heart  and  mind  rarely  to  be  found  in  three  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.  Due  credit  must,  however,  be 
given  to  the  influence  of  their  womenfolk,  starting 
with  the  Revolutionary  mother,  whose  husband 
was  killed  in  her  presence  in  the  cause  of  his 
adopted  country,  and  who  consecrated  her  future 
life  to  the  upbringing  of  a  great  son.  Whatever  the 
Gastons  have  accomplished  in  a  century  and  a  half 
must  fairly  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  all 
three  were  blessed  with  great  mothers  and  wives. 

“  They  talk  of  woman’s  sphere  as  if  it  had  a  limit. 

There’s  not  a  place  in  earth  or  Heaven, 

There’s  not  a  task  to  mankind  given, 

There’s  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe. 

There’s  not  a  whisper  yes  or  no, 

There’s  not  a  life  or  birth, 

There’s  not  a  feather’s  weight  of  worth 
Without  a  woman  in  it.” 
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GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  GASTON,  1820-1894 

MEMORIAL  POEM 


I  do  not  see  the  age  of  gold 

Shine  in  the  backward  distance  far, 

Nor  fancy  any  days  of  old 

Were  better  than  the  days  that  are. 

I  rather  think  each  added  year 

An  added  stair  up  which  we  climb  — 

That  every  age  but  brings  more  near 
The  glory  of  the  better  time. 

But  yet  th’  ideal  is  far  away; 

Still  lures  and  vanishes  our  dream; 

The  promise  of  the  perfect  day 

Seems  like  the  will-o’-the-wisp’s  false  gleam. 

For  men  have  but  in  part  outgrown 
The  wolf,  the  tiger,  and  the  snake; 

Still  might  and  cunning  call  their  own 

What  from  the  weak  the  strong  ones  take. 

‘‘The  rulers  shall  be  ministers,” 

“The  great  shall  serve,”  the  Master  said; 

But  still,  too  oft,  ambition  blurs 
The  lives  of  truth  and  love  instead. 

Men  climb  to  office  o’er  the  wreak, 

They  use  their  place  and  power  for  self ; 

And  when  the  people’s  plain  rights  speak 
The  ruler’s  ears  are  stuffed  with  pelf. 
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Cliques,  trusts,  combines,  oft  turn  aside 
The  purpose  of  the  common  weal, 

While  demagogue  physicians  hide 

The  social  wounds  they  ought  to  heal. 

So,  when  a  man  does  walk  our  streets, 

A  plain  and  honest  citizen, 

Whom  all  men  trust,  whom  honor  greets 
And  lifts  to  leadership  of  men; 

And  when  he  fills  each  place  of  power 
With  thought  but  for  the  public  health, 

When  never  one  official  hour 

His  hands  besmirched  with  public  wealth; 

When  mayor,  governor,  he  still 

Remained  the  simple  man  with  men, 

Then  Massachusetts,  with  a  will, 

Crowns  with  her  love  such  citizen ! 

Such,  Gaston,  such  a  man  wast  thou ! 

True  to  thy  party,  “the  machine” 

Possessed  no  power  thy  head  to  bow 
To  what  was  petty  or  unclean. 

Clean  hand,  warm  heart,  clear  head,  and  all 
Were  ours,  to  execute  or  plan; 

The  same  in  home,  street,  capitol, 

Ever  the  simple,  manly  man. 

O  Boston,  city  of  our  pride! 

O  Massachusetts,  our  loved  State! 

Thy  faults  we  ever  seek  to  hide, 

We  for  thy  perfect  glory  wait! 
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When  may  we  trust  will  come  the  day 
When  all  thy  sons  may  proudly  feel 
Our  Beacon  Dome  reflects  no  ray 
Save  honor  from  our  Commonweal? 

When  all  thy  sons,  in  private  place 
Or  in  official  posts,  shall  hold 
That  love,  truth,  justice,  should  efface 
All  selfish  schemes,  all  greed  of  gold ! 

In  that  glad  day  when  we  shall  write. 

Of  honored  names,  the  shining  list 
Of  those  who  fought  the  honest  fight. 

Then  Gaston’s  name  shall  not  be  missed ! 

—  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage. 
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INTRODUCTION 


History  is  the  story  of  races  and  eras,  nations  and 
epochs;  of  the  events  which  stand  out  boldly  in  the 
perspective  of  the  ages,  and  deals  with  humanity  in 
the  mass,  and  with  individuals  only  incidentally. 
Biography,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  story  of  the 
individual;  intimate  and  personal;  distinctly  human; 
and  racial,  national,  or  parochial,  according  as  the 
utterance  and  achievement  of  the  persons  described 
have  influenced  their  generation,  and  their  character 
and  purpose  have  appealed  to  their  age.  In  history 
there  is  a  constant  restatement  and  readjustment 
of  the  relation  of  events  one  to  another,  as  the  events 
themselves  recede  and  settle  into  their  true  per¬ 
spective.  Time  brings  a  truer  sense  of  proportion. 

In  biography  the  story  is  definite,  concrete,  perma¬ 
nent,  though  its  importance  may  diminish  as  the 
age  advances  in  which  new  personalities  come  upon 
the  stage,  whose  achievements,  while  fresher  and 
lessening  the  importance  of  the  subject,  do  not 
detract  from  his  worth.  The  lessons  of  history 
are  for  man  in  his  collective  capacity;  the  lessons 
of  biography  are  for  man,  the  individual.  The 
story  of  the  men  who,  by  their  achievements,  have 
towered  above  their  fellows  in  every  generation  like 
“‘gnomes,’  raised  by  Time  to  count  his  centuries,” 
derives  its  value  from  the  inspiration  which  it  gives, 
as  an  exemplar  for  the  generations  which  come 
after.  Biography  is  the  balance  wheel  of  history, 
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and  serves  to  give  the  world  a  standard  of  conduct, 
a  measure  of  true  morality,  which  is  permanent, 
sane,  and  wholesome.  Historians  as  a  rule  give  too 
little  attention  to  the  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  period  of  which  they  write,  their  interest 
being  in  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  the  life  of 
the  nation  or  the  individual.  The  course  of  wars, 
political  and  dynamic  changes  are  emphasized,  the 
human  things  and  incidents  are  passed  by  with 
the  most  casual  references;  yet,  when  we  come  to 
analyze  the  careers  of  the  three  men  herein  con¬ 
sidered,  we  find  in  the  human  verdict  of  time  the 
things  that  actually  have  had,  in  each  case,  the  most 
bearing  on  their  generations. 

When  Governor  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York 
named  the  men  most  prominently  recognized  in  the 
early  life  of  the  Nation  as  the  leaders  in  New  York, 
he  did  not  accord  to  any  race  a  monopoly  of  credit 
or  eminence,  which  was  divided  among  many  racial 
groups,  but  well  up  to  the  lead  precedence  was  given 
to  the  Huguenot,  John  Jay,  author  of  Jay’s  Treaty, 
and  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court;  the  Scot,  Livingston;  Irish,  Clinton; 
Welsh,  Morris;  German,  Herkimer;  Swede,  Hoff¬ 
man.  Hamilton  was  born  of  a  union  of  Creole  and 
Scotch  in  the  English  West  Indies,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Von  Steuben  was  not  a  citizen  until  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  over. 

Wherever  found  in  America,  the  Huguenots  made 
a  splendid  record  as  patriots  and  citizens.  It  was 
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in  their  blood.  Out  of  scores  of  Huguenots  that 
might  be  mentioned  in  every  field  of  human  en¬ 
deavor,  particular  attention  may  be  called  to  John 
Jay.  His  offices  were  the  most  exalted,  and  his. 
achievement  enormous.  Controversy  marked  his 
career.  He  was  narrow  in  regard  to  religion,  but  the 
verdict  is  in  agreement  as  to  his  greatness. 

Philip  Freneau  was  a  great  Huguenot,  than 
whom  no  man  in  the  colonial  population,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  showed  more  genius  or 
energy,  or  made  more  sacrifices.  Freneau’s  name 
has  purposely  been  obscured  in  history,  but  he  was 
the  acknowledged  44  poet  laureate  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ”  and  the  first  literary  inspiration  of  his  time. 

Peter  Faneuil  was  born  of  Huguenot  parents 
in  the  year  1700  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  and 
died  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  His  is 
a  name  reminiscent  of  Calvin’s  followers  in  America. 
One  of  his  monuments  is  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston, 
which  he  built  at  his  own  cost  and  presented  to  his 
town,  where  it  is  still  known  as  the  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

The  Gastons  in  the  United  States,  measured  by 
the  test  of  two  centuries  of  national  service,  are 
probably  the  most  outstanding  representatives  of 
the  Huguenot  racial  group  in  the  Nation.  There 
are  representatives  of  this  name  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  but  the  most  distinguished  are  in 
Massachusetts  and  were  in  North  Carolina.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  direct  descendants 
of  one  man  another  family  which  for  more  than 
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two  hundred  years  has  done  so  much  to  carry  on  a 
distinguished  family  tradition.  The  first  to  be 
treated  in  this  sketch  will  be  William  Gaston  of 
North  Carolina,  1778-1844,  —  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  congressman,  orator  and  statesman,  a  great 
lawyer  whose  opinions  are  quoted  even  to  our  day. 
Following  will  be  Governor  William  Gaston  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1820-94,  and  the  present  head  of  the 
family,  Colonel  William  A.  Gaston,  born  in  1859. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  three  men  of  the  same  blood 
on  the  paternal  side,  with  a  common  ancestor,  born 
in  1600.  The  story  of  their  European  ancestors, 
while  not  a  part  of  this  study,  is  of  interest  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  inspiration  and  influence  they  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  descendants  in  the  colonies,  and 
after  the  United  States  was  established. 

The  Gaston  family  in  Massachusetts  and  North 
Carolina  trace  their  ancestry  to  Jean  Gaston,  a 
French  Huguenot,  born  about  the  year  1600,  two 
years  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes  under  Henry  IV 
(Henry  of  Navarre).  He  lived  in  France  for  forty 
years,  going  to  Scotland  before  the  Revocation 
because  of  religious  persecution  in  the  district  where 
he  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  early  emigrants  in 
the  flood  of  migration  which  was  in  full  tide  in  the 
last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  movement 
which  in  point  of  numbers  was  the  largest  since  the 
Saxon  settlement,  substantially  all  French  Hugue¬ 
nots,  who  went  first  to  Scotland,  later  to  Ireland, 
and  ultimately  to  the  American  colonies.  Michelet 
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said  that  in  the  emigration  of  1789  France  lost  its 
idlers,  but  in  that  of  the  Huguenots  of  a  century 
previous  it  lost  its  workers,  skilled  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  —  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  who,  wherever  they  settled,  influenced 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  subsequent  industrial, 
commercial,  social,  and  political  history  of  their 
time  and  surroundings. 

During  a  season  of  religious  strife  in  Scotland, 
some  time  between  1662  and  1668,  John,  William, 
and  Alexander,  with  their  wives,  went  to  Ireland, 
where  many  of  their  neighbors  were  fleeing  at  the 
same  time  for  safety  from  persecution  and  for  re¬ 
ligious  freedom,  and  where  the  Gaston  family  be¬ 
came  important  enough  to  be  recorded  in  O’Hart’s 
“  Irish  Pedigrees,”  pages  470-487. 1  John  Gaston, 
son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Jean,  was  born  in  the 
County  Antrim  in  Ballymena,  in  1703.  With  his 
brother  Alexander  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  the  20’s  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  landed 
at  Marblehead.  They  went  to  Connecticut,  un¬ 
doubtedly  attracted  by  the  Separatist  Church  at 
Voluntown,  Connecticut.  He  died  at  Voluntown 
in  1783.  His  son  John,  born  in  1750,  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  record  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
and  fought  at  Lexington,  and  died  in  1803.  His 
son  Alexander  was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 

1  Alexander,  one  of  the  brothers  of  John,  born  about  1645,  had  many 
descendants  living  in  Ireland,  in  and  about  Ballymena.  One  of  them,  a 
daughter  of  Gaston  of  Killycowan,  was  the  grandmother  of  President 
Arthur.  American  Ancestry,  p.  104. 
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Connecticut  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
the  father  of  Governor  William  Gaston  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Colonel  William  A.  Gaston.  Judge  William 
Gaston  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  best-known 
names  to  students  of  American  Catholicism.  For 
him  Gastonia  and  Gaston  were  named,  prosperous 
towns  in  the  State,  and  the  name  is  given  to  a  county. 
Judge  Gaston  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
on  the  western  frontier,  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  other  was  killed  during  the  Civil  War  at 
the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  A  granddaughter,1  now 
eighty  years  old,  lives  at  Summit,  New  Jersey. 
There  is  nobody  of  the  Gaston  name  to  carry  on 
Judge  Gaston’s  line. 

The  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776  had  some 
remarkable  provisions.  It  allowed  free  negroes  to 
vote,  disfranchised  slaves,  and  put  a  property  quali¬ 
fication  on  voting  for  a  senator,  who,  to  be  eligible, 
must  have  at  least  three  hundred  acres.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  must  have  a  freehold  of  $5,000  in  value.  All 
men  had  the  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  wor¬ 
ship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience,  but  any  person  who  denied 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion  could  not  hold 
any  office  of  trust  and  profit  in  the  State.  No 
clergyman  of  any  denomination  could  be  a  member 
of  either  house  of  the  Legislature  while  continuing 
in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions.  Under  the 
Lords  Proprietors  there  was  much  religious  dis- 


1  Mrs.  Isabel  Donaldson  Bronson. 
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crimination,  but  under  the  Crown,  little,  except 
as  to  holding  office  and  celebrating  the  rites  of 
matrimony. 

In  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Volume  XI,  page 
109,  appears  the  following: 

In  1833,  William  Gaston,  a  Catholic  of  great  ability 
and  noble  character,  was  elected  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  life.  Regarding  the  religious  disquali¬ 
fication  as  legally  and  morally  invalid,  he  promptly  took 
his  seat  without  opposition.  While  still  remaining  on 
the  bench  he  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  1835  and  attended  its  session.  His 
great  speech  against  any  religious  discrimination  was  con¬ 
clusive,  and  the  obnoxious  clause  was  stricken  out  of  the 
Constitution.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  legal  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Catholics. 

The  year  1835  was  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  An  effort  to  repeal  clause  32  had  been 
made  in  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1823  without  success.  Nullification  had 
cast  its  shadow  over  national  politics.  O’Connell’s 
Emancipation  Act  had  been  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  and  had  left  a  sting  felt  across  the 
Atlantic.  Massachusetts  was  in  the  clutches  of 
caste-controlled  conservatives,  who  were  refusing 
the  right  of  the  poor  to  education,  unless  paid  for 
by  parents  in  its  elementary  processes  under  a  legal 
monopoly,  protected  by  the  Legislature. 

Horace  Mann  was  planning  the  fight  against 
Church  dominance  of  education  in  Massachusetts, 
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which  was  later  to  make  him  Secretary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  ten  years  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  State,  defeated  and  discouraged.  The 
Chartist  movement  was  in  its  beginnings  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Corn  Laws  and  the  Reform  Bill  were  being 
talked  of.  A  program  for  socialistic  ventures  was 
being  tried  out  at  Brook  Farm,  Hopedale,  and  else¬ 
where,  copied  from  England.  Radicalism  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria  were  in  the  air,  and  over  it  all 
was  the  spectre  of  the  chronic  curse  of  America,  — 
religious  bigotry.  New  York  had  repealed  John 
Jay’s  discriminative  article  in  its  Constitution  some 
years  previously,  but  the  fight  was  only  opening  in 
other  States. 

This  was  the  larger  background  under  which 
Judge  Gaston  approached  his  struggle  at  Raleigh 
in  1835.  His  speech  on  4  4  Religious  Toleration  ” 
was  not  a  defence,  but  an  affirmation  of  the  legal  and 
moral  wrong  of  clause  32,  and  the  complete  and 
convincing  historical  and  philosophical  exposition  of 
the  very  points  which  today,  ninety  years  later,  are 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  world.  Judge  Gaston’s 
speech  of  twenty-three  thousand  words  on  this 
occasion  is  perhaps  the  most  convincing  on  the  points 
covered  which  has  ever  appeared  in  our  national 
literature,  but  it  was  buried  in  the  official  reports  of 
the  proceedings.  Without  going  into  equally  inter¬ 
esting  points  covering  the  religious  questions  in¬ 
volved,  Judge  Gaston’s  summary  of  the  three 
American  pioneers  in  the  field  of  44  religious  tolera- 
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tion,”  —  one  Catholic  and  two  Protestants,  Lord 
Baltimore,  Roger  Williams,  and  William  Penn,  — 
shows  his  total  freedom  from  intellectual  bigotry. 
He  believed  in  “  toleration  ”  as  a  principle  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  creed. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAM  GASTON  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

In  Judge  Gaston’s  last  letter  to  his  eldest  daughter  he  expressed 
his  ideal  of  the  judicial  office:  “  To  administer  justice  in  the  last 
resort,  to  expound  and  apply  the  laws  for  the  advancement  of  right 
and  the  suppression  of  wrong,  is  an  ennobling  and  indeed  a  holy 
office,  and  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  while  it  raises  my  mind 
above  the  mists  of  earth,  above  cares  and  passions,  into  a  pure  and 
serene  atmosphere,  always  seems  to  impart  fresh  vigor  to  my  under¬ 
standing  and  a  better  temper  to  my  whole  soul.” 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  GASTON  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  1778-1844  1 

By  Edward  F.  McSweeney,  LL.D. 

It  is  eighty-two  years  since  Judge  William  Gaston 
of  North  Carolina  passed  to  his  last  reward,  and  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  extreme  moderation  to  say  that 
since  the  American  Revolution  (during  the  progress 
of  which  he  was  born,  in  1778)  there  has  been  no 
Southerner  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Church  whose 
work  has  done  more  for  his  country  and  his  faith. 

The  work  and  achievements  of  Judge  Gaston  are 
the  more  important  at  this  time,  when  the  country 
is  going  through  a  distressing  manifestation  of  its 
“Chronic  Disease,”  2  and  we  are  reminded  by  a 
portrayal  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart  how 
he  was  enabled  to  stop  the  assault  of  bigotry  in  his 
section  during  his  generation. 

William  Gaston  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Gaston,  a  grandson  of  Jean  Gaston,  a  Huguenot,  who 
left  France  in  1640,  going  first  to  Scotland,  where 
he  died,  and  whence  his  descendants  went  to  Bally¬ 
mena,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  where  Alexander 
Gaston  was  born.  Dr.  Gaston  received  his  medical 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  after 
which  he  held  a  commission  as  surgeon  in  the  Royal 

1  Paper  read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Catholic  His¬ 
torical  Society,  at  the  Catholic  Club,  New  York  City,  February  2,  1926. 

2  National  Catholic  Mind,  January,  1925. 
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Navy.  Upon  his  resignation  he  came  to  America, 
landing  with  others  of  the  family  in  Marblehead. 
Part  of  the  family  went  to  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  and  Dr.  Gaston  to  Newbern,  North  Carolina. 

When  the  trouble  arose  between  England  and  the 
colonies,  Dr.  Gaston,  an  ardent  Whig,  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  adopted  country,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  District  of  New¬ 
bern,  a  justice  of  the  court  of  pleas,  and  later  judge 
of  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

His  wife,  Margaret  Sharpe,  was  a  native  of  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  England,  44  of  devout  and  highly 
respectable  Catholic  parentage,”  and  educated  in 
France  at  a  convent  in  Calais.  On  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica  she  visited  her  brother  in  Newbern,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  she  met  Dr.  Gaston  and  was  married  to 
him  May,  1775.  On  September  19,  1778,  William 
Gaston  was  born  in  Newbern.  Another  child,  Jane, 
became  the  wife  of  John  Lewis  Taylor,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  North  Carolina,  1818-20. 

In  August,  1781,  Dr.  Gaston  met  a  tragic  death, 
the  story  of  which  was  found  in  Judge  Gaston’s 
own  version,  written  in  1834:  44 1  have  so  often 
heard  them  repeated  by  my  weeping  mother  that 
I  cannot  ever  forget  them.”  After  referring  to  the 
march  of  Major  Creig,  the  British  Commander  in 
eastern  Carolina,  Judge  Gaston  continues: 

Dr.  Gaston  was  one  of  those  who  were  peculiarly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Tories,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  for 
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all  such  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  ferocity.  He  had 
returned  to  his  plantation,  but  misled  by  some  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  movements  of  the  detachment,  re¬ 
turned  to  town  on  Saturday  and  stayed  with  his  family  * 
until  breakfast  of  the  next  day.  Rumors  of  the  approach 
of  the  Tories,  joined  with  the  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Gaston, 
induced  him  to  revisit  his  plantation.  He  had  quitted 
the  house  but  a  short  time  when  a  company  of  mounted 
men,  consisting  entirely  of  Tories,  galloped  into  town 
and  proceeded  directly  to  the  wharves.  Mrs.  Gaston, 
fearful  that  her  husband  might  not  have  crossed  the 
ferry,  rushed  down  the  street  to  the  old  county  wharf, 
and  found  them  firing  at  him.  He  was  in  the  ferry 
boat  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  and  alone.  She 
threw  herself  between  him  and  his  assailants,  and  on  her 
knees,  with  all  a  woman’s  eloquence,  implored  them  to 
spare  his  life.  The  captain  answered  by  damning  him 
for  a  rebel,  called  for  a  rifle,  leveled  it  over  her  shoulder 
and  stretched  him  a  corpse. 

When  in  later  years  William  Gaston  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  and  in  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
War  of  1812  was  charged  by  his  opponent  with  want 
of  patriotism,  he  retorted,  44  I  was  baptized  an 
American  in  the  blood  of  a  murdered  father.” 

The  death  of  her  husband  left  the  young  widowed 
mother  in  a  strange  land,  without  relations  or  means, 
with  two  children,  the  son,  William,  the  oldest, 
being  only  three  years  of  age.  In  a  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Gaston,  in  Mrs.  Elletts’  44  Women  of  the  American 
Revolution,”  it  is  said  the  great  object  of  her  life 
was  the  education  of  her  son,  and  the  imbuing  into 
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his  mind  of  the  high  principles,  the  noble  integrity 
of  the  Christian  faith,  so  conspicuous  in  herself. 
“  She  was  a  devout  practical  member  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  After  her  son’s  marriage  she  resided 
with  him,  and  was  to  be  found  at  all  hours  with  her 
Bible  or  her  favorite  book  of  devotion,  4  The  Imita¬ 
tion  of  Christ  ’  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  During  the 
thirty-one  years  of  her  widowhood  she  never  laid 
aside  her  habiliments  of  mourning,  nor  did  she  ever 
make  a  visit.” 

In  his  great  speech  in  the  Convention  of  1835, 
Judge  Gaston  said: 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself,  or  his 
principles,  without  disgusting  egotism.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  say  that,  trained  from  infancy  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  most  ancient  and  numer¬ 
ous  society  of  Christians  in  the  world,  upon  arrival  at 
mature  age,  I  deliberately  embraced,  from  conviction, 
the  faith  that  had  been  early  instilled  into  my  mind  by 
maternal  piety. 

In  any  study  of  the  life  of  William  Gaston,  em¬ 
phasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  high  qualities  and 
singular  devotion  of  his  mother  and  her  influence 
on  his  life. 

When  her  son  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  Mrs. 
Gaston  sent  him  to  Philadelphia  for  preparation 
for  college,  under  the  care  of  Father  Fleming,  who 
must  have  had  an  influence  on  the  young  man 
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second  only  to  his  mother.1  He  was  the  first  pupil 
to  enter  at  Georgetown  College,  and  a  hall  at 
the  college  is  named  for  him.  Dr.  Plunkett,  the 
president,  wrote  his  mother,  <k  I  owe  him  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  assure  you  that  he  is  the  best  scholar  and 
most  exemplary  youth  in  Georgetown.”  Because  of 
ill  health,  his  studies  at  Georgetown  were  brought 


1  It  would  appear  that  the  Reverend  Francis  A.  Fleming,  O.  P.,  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  3d  of  December,  1789,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  pastors 
of  St.  Mary’s,  which  was  one  of  the  pioneer  churches  of  Philadelphia.  He 
had  been  rector  of  the  Irish  College,  Lisbon.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  his  sermon  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1790,  was  published  by  Matthew  Carey, 
and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  sermon  on  the  Patron  of  Ireland  to  be 
published  in  the  United  States. 

The  memory  of  Father  Fleming  is  particularly  cherished  because  of  his 
heroism  during  the  various  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  which  ravaged  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  this 
period  all  who  could  do  so  fled  from  the  city  to  escape  the  dread  disease. 
Father  Fleming  and  his  companion,  Father  Keating,  remained  in  the  city  to 
render  corporal  and  spiritual  aid  to  the  stricken.  When  they  were  presented 
with  a  testimonial  of  gratitude  for  what  they  had  done,  Father  Keating  and 
Father  Fleming  replied:  “  On  viewing  the  scenes  of  distress  which  presented 
themselves  on  these  occasions,  we  should  become  objects  of  the  censure  pro¬ 
nounced  against  the  priest  and  Levite  in  that  beautiful  passage  of  the  gospel 
to  which  you  allude.” 

Father  Fleming  was  also  a  man  of  profound  learning.  He  gave  public 
proof  of  his  scholarship  as  well  as  of  his  priestly  devotion  by  his  part  in  the 
religious  controversy  that  waged  in  the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1792.  The  Reverend  Robert  Annan,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
attacked  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  Indulgences  in  the  “  National  Gazette.” 
He  was  answered  in  six  numbers  of  the  Gazette  by  Father  Fleming,  writing 
over  the  name  of  Verax,  which  contained  a  careful  exposition  of  the  whole 
subject. 

That  Father  Fleming  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  Vicar  General  of  the  Northern 
District  of  the  vast  diocese  of  Baltimore  by  Bishop  Carroll. 

Father  Fleming  died  a  victim  of  the  yellow  fever  in  October,  1793.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 
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to  a  close  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  his  mother 
brought  him  home,  where  he  studied  for  two  more 
years  before  entering  Princeton  College  in  September 
12,  1794.  He  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1796, 
ranking  at  its  head,  and  with  the  highest  honors. 
His  Commencement  Day  in  1796  was  indeed  a 
spiritual  one,  for  on  the  day  before  he  journeyed  to 
Philadelphia  to  make  his  confession  and  receive  Holy 
Communion.  “  Few  Institutions  in  America  can 
boast  of  having  matriculated  a  man  of  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments  and  more  spotless  character.”  1 

After  his  college  days,  Judge  Gaston  returned  to 
Newbern  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  with 
Francois  Savier  Martin  of  Newbern,  who  later  be¬ 
came  Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  in  1798,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Federalist,  and,  when  that  party 
ceased  to  exist,  became  a  Whig. 

A  descendant  of  French  Huguenots,  coming  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  this  country,  an  orphan  through  the  savage 
cruelty  of  British  soldiers,  and  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  there  seemed  but  little  here  from  which 
to  fashion  an  ardent  disciple  of  Alexander  Hamilton.2 

It  is  said,  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  that 
the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  was  written  or 
inspired  by  John  Locke,  and  it  has  been  suggested 


1  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Georgetown  College  Journal, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February,  1899,  No.  5,  p.  199. 

2  Great  American  Lawyers,  by  William  Draper  Lewis,  Vol.  3,  p.  44. 
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that  Gaston’s  training  and  association  at  Princeton 
in  some  measure  directed  his  political  opinions  and 
party  alignment.  Certainly  they  were  the  result 
of  intellectual  conviction  rather  than  of  personal  or 
local  sympathy. 

William  Gaston’s  legislative  career  began  in  the 
State  Senate  in  1799.  In  1808  he  represented  New- 
bern  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  been  made  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  Gaston  was  elected  Speaker. 
Mr.  Gaston  was  an  ardent  Federalist.  With  his 
party,  generally,  he  believed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
his  followers  were  subservient  to  French  influence. 
He  thoroughly  detested  and  distrusted  Napoleon. 

Elected  a  member  of  the  13th  and  14th  Congresses 
he  was  in  opposition  to  the  administration  and  the 
current  of  political  thought  and  action.  He  was 
recognized  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  of  very  high 
order;  a  well-informed  and  thoughtful  statesman, 
conservative  in  temperament  and  safe  in  counsel. 
During  a  debate  in  February,  1814,  a  spirited  pas¬ 
sage  occurred  between  Calhoun  and  Gaston.  Only 
the  frank  and  manly  conduct  of  both  gentlemen 
avoided  an  unpleasant,  if  not  serious,  result.  Both, 
being  high-spirited,  honorable  men,  were  prompt  to 
make  and  accept  the  amende  honorable.  In  1816,  in 
a  motion  to  amend  the  standing  rules  by  striking 
out  one  in  regard  to  the  previous  question,  a  matter 
which  in  the  form  of  “  cloture  ”  is  prominent  today, 
he  replied  to  a  speech  by  Henry  Clay  by  saying: 
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If  his  [Mr.  Clay’s]  ingenuity  and  zeal  combined  could 
form  for  the  previous  question  no  other  defence  than 
that  which  we  have  heard,  the  previous  question  cannot 
be  defended."  If  on  his  shield  it  finds  so  slight  a  shelter, 
it  must  fall  a  victim  to  the  just,  though  delayed,  ven¬ 
geance  of  an  awakened,  indignant  freedom.  If  Hector 
cannot  protect  his  Troy,  the  doom  of  Troy  is  fixed  by 
fate. 

Mr.  Gaston  obviously  had  the  better  of  this  de¬ 
bate,  regarding  which  Governor  Swain  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account: 

Eminent  statesman  and  patriot  that  he  was,  Mr.  Clay 
was  nevertheless  human,  and  retired  from  the  contest 
rather  soured.  They  did  not  meet  again  for  many  years, 
the  feeling  rankling  in  Mr.  Clay’s  heart  until,  during  a 
visit  to  Washington,  they  met  at  Mr.  Seaton’s  table. 
Each  gave  a  token  of  recognition,  but  preserved  a  stately 
reserve  until,  with  an  expression  well  understood  by  both, 
the  host  offered  the  sentiment,  “  Friendship  in  marble, 
enmities  in  dust.”  Kind  and  cordial  intercourse  ensued, 
and  they  were  personal  and  political  friends  during  the 
remaining  part  of  their  lives. 

When  Clay  visited  Raleigh,  June  25,  1844,  he  paid 
a  handsome  tribute  to  Gaston,  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  debates,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  At  the  end  of  his 
second  congressional  term  Gaston  retired,  declining 
to  enter  national  politics  again,  although  he  was 
offered,  and  undoubtedly  could  have  secured,  the 
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United  States  senatorship  from  North  Carolina  in 
1818.  Elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
he  wrote  the  bill  which  brought  into  existence  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  was  represented  in  two  re¬ 
ports  which  rank  with  Webster’s  speech  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1820  and  with  Choate  on  Judicial  Tenure 
in  1853. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  as  to  the  greatest  man  in  the 
War  Congress  of  1812-15,  said,  “The  greatest  man  was 
William  Gaston,”  adding,  “  I  myself  came  in  along  after 
him.”1 

After  an  interval  of  five  years,  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  law,  Mr.  Gaston  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1824,  and  continued  to  serve 
until  1831.  After  1820,  as  a  lawyer,  he  appeared  in 
nearly  every  case  of  importance.2  In  his  early  thir¬ 
ties  he  had  become  the  leader  of  the  bar  of  western 
North  Carolina,  having  made  an  impression  on  the 
learned  and  observant  men  in  the  United  States 
much  beyond  the  limits  of  his  State. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1819, 
followed  by  Columbia  College  in  1825  and  Harvard 
University  in  1826.  Regarding  this  degree,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  distinguished 

1  The  Green  Bag,  p.  524,  November,  1892. 

2  Great  American  Lawyers,  by  William  Draper  Lewis,  Vol.  3. 
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member  of  the  Boston  bar,  Judge  Joseph  Storey 
said: 

When  I  mentioned  Mr.  Gaston’s  name  there  was  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  unanimous  assent  by  the  whole  corpo¬ 
ration.  My  reason  for  naming  Mr.  Gaston  was  because 
he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American  lawyers  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  phrase;  because  he  is  eminent  as 
a  statesman;  and  because  as  a  private  gentleman  he  is 
all  that  one  could  wish  or  desire.  Another  is  that  he  is 
a  Catholic.  I  was  most  anxious  that  a  Protestant  Uni¬ 
versity  should  show  its  liberality  by  doing  homage  to  a 
gentleman  of  a  different  faith,  and  thus  honor  to  itself 
by  a  fine  exhibition  of  Christian  virtue.  I  considered 
our  appointment  as  conferring  honor  upon  ourselves  and 
not  on  Mr.  Gaston.  I  am  proud  that  he  should  stand  on 
our  catalogue  as  truly  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  whom  to  know 
is  to  honor. 

The  test  of  William  Gaston’s  fame,  as  worthy  to 
be  classed  among  great  American  lawyers,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  above,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
included  in  the  series  of  “  Great  American  Law¬ 
yers,”  by  William  Draper  Lewis,  Dean  of  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  associated  with  John  Marshall,  Rufus  Choate, 
Daniel  Webster,  Joseph  Storey,  Jeremiah  Mason, 
and  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin.  It  is  said  that  Judge 
Gaston  had  fewer  reversals  of  his  decisions  than  any 
State  judge  in  the  United  States  during  his  term. 
Dr.  Battle  said,  “  His  decisions  were  prepared  with 
careful  study,  their  argument  was  cogent  in  logic, 
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mighty  in  language,  and  fortified  by  precedent.” 1 
At  the  Commencement  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1832,  Mr.  Gaston  delivered  the  literary 
address  before  the  graduating  class.  Dr.  Battle 
says  the  address  “  met  the  public  favor  to  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.”  In  1858,  fourteen  years 
after  his  death,  a  fifth  edition  was  published  by  the 
literary  societies  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  fourth  edition  contains  a  letter  of  high 
commendation  by  Judge  Marshall,  who  said:  “  If 
anything  could  surpass  the  sound  and  correct  advice 
given  to  the  student  for  the  direction  of  his  early 
youth,  it  would  be  that  intended  to  govern  his  con¬ 
duct  when  entering  on  the  great  theatre  of  human 
action.”  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  heard  to  say 
more  than  once  that  he  would  cheerfully  resign  if  by 
so  doing  he  could  secure  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Gaston  in  his  stead. 2 

In  this  same  address,  made  twenty-nine  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  referring  to  the 
question  of  human  slavery,  Mr.  Gaston  said: 

Full  well  do  you  know  to  what  I  refer,  for  on  this 
subject  there  is  with  all  of  us  a  morbid  sensitiveness 
which  gives  warning  even  to  an  approach  to  it.  Dis¬ 
guise  the  truth  as  we  may,  and  throw  the  blame  where 
we  will,  it  is  slavery  which  more  than  any  other  cause 
keeps  us  back  in  the  career  of  improvement.  It  stifles 
industry  and  represses  enterprise;  it  is  fatal  to  economy 

1  Dr.  Battle’s  History  of  the  University,  p.  344. 

2  The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  The  Green  Bag,  Boston,  November, 
1892,  p.  527. 
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and  providence;  it  discourages  skill;  it  imperils  our 
strength  as  a  community  and  poisons  morals  at  the 
fountain  head.  How  this  evil  is  to  be  encountered,  how 
subdued,  is  indeed  a  difficult  and  delicate  inquiry,  which 
this  is  not  the  time  to  examine  nor  the  occasion  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  would  not  discharge  my 
duty  without  referring  to  this  subject  as  one  which  ought 
to  engage  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  firmness  of  those 
who,  sooner  or  later,  must  act  decisively  upon  it. 

Dr.  Battle  says: 

It  is  remarkable  that,  when  the  public  mind  was  in¬ 
flamed  peculiarly  on  account  of  the  bloody  insurrection 
of  Nat  Turner  in  the  preceding  year,  the  orator  should 
have  frankly  acknowledged  himself  an  advocate  of  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  audience  cheered 
the  utterance.  This  bold  language  did  not  weaken  his 
prestige  in  this  State. 

In  addition,  the  last  part  of  this  speech  was  a 
spirited  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  nullification  then 
fomenting  beyond  the  southern  borders  of  North 
Carolina. 

Chief  Justice  Taylor  of  the  Supreme  Court  died 
December  29,  1829.  Chief  Justice  Henderson,  who 
succeeded  him,  died  August  13,  1833.  On  August 
15  Mr.  Thomas  Devereux  wrote  to  Mr.  Gaston  ■ 
pleading  with  him  to  accept  a  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  saying,  “  Nothing,  I  fear,  can  save 
the  Supreme  Court  unless  you  will  consent  to  take  a 
seat  upon  it.”  On  May  19,  answering  this  letter, 
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Judge  Gaston  said  “  that  until  then  he  had  sup¬ 
posed  himself  exempt  from  the  necessity  for  deciding 
whether  he  should  accept  an  office  under  the  State, 
when  under  clause  32  of  the  Constitution  of  1776 
it  was  said,  ‘That  no  person  who  shall  deny  the 
being  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  Reli¬ 
gion,  etc.,  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or 
place  of  trust  or  profit  in  the  civil  department  within 
this  State.’  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion,  aided 
by  one  of  the  best  legal  understandings  in  the  State, 
that  while  some  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  to  prohibit  Roman  Catholics  from  holding 
office,  judicially,  it  must  be  expounded  as  not  de¬ 
claring  such  liability.”  In  a  letter  to  Judge  Ruffin 
he  said,  “  I  am  very  decidedly  persuaded,  and  have 
long  been,  that  Roman  Catholics  cannot,  without 
giving  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  a  latitude 
and  force  altogether  unauthorized,  be  excluded  from 
civil  office.”  H58904: 

At  this  time  Mr.  Gaston  was  in  debt  for  $8,000, 
which,  from  the  present  income  of  his  practice,  he 
had  planned  to  pay  off  in  two  years.  The  judicial 
salary  was  but  $2,500.  On  September  3,  1833, 
Governor  Swain  and  two  other  members  of  the  bar, 
whom  he  had  consulted,  joined  in  a  letter  to  him, 
saying  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  perfect  conform¬ 
ity  of  opinion.  After  admitting  that  his  situation  in 
regard  to  financial  matters  was  a  serious  one,  they 
conclude,  “In  a  word,  we  think  your  appointment 
to  the  bench  the  only  event  that  will  preserve  the 
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court,”  upon  which  Mr.  Gaston,  having  made  a  loan 
to  be  repaid  yearly,  replied  that  if  the  General 
Assembly  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  would  accept.  Among 
others  consulted  about  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Gaston’s 
taking  this  office,  despite  clause  32  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  advised  that  he  could 
not  see  the  least  impropriety  in  his  doing  this;  and 
thereupon  in  the  General  Assembly  of  November, 
1833,  he  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lexington,  Virginia, 
“Gazette,”  which  had  printed  a  letter  attacking  him 
for  consenting  to  the  election,  and  making  charges 
as  to  his  reasons  for  doing  this,  he  said: 

I  have  never  had  any  intercourse,  verbal  or  written, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore  on  the 
subject,  and  I  did  not  directly  or  indirectly  confer  with 
any  individual  belonging,  or  professing  to  belong,  to  the 
Catholic  Church  (out  of  my  immediate  household),  until 
after  I  had  announced  my  unconditional  assent  to  be 
nominated  for  the  office. 

Of  the  court,  composed  of  Ruffin,  Daniel,  and 
Gaston,  Dr.  Battle  said: 

No  State  of  the  Union,  perhaps  not  even  the  United 
States,  ever  had  a  superior  bench;  few  ever  had  its  equal. 
At  home  and  abroad  their  decisions,  as  a  rule,  had  the 
weight  of  established  and  unquestioned  law.  All  three 
judges  had  unimpeachable  rectitude  of  purpose;  all  of 
them  had  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  bar  and  laity; 
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all  were  filled  with  the  desire  to  decide  correctly  the 
cases  brought  before  them  and  to  give  a  right  reason  for 
their  decision.  Their  personal  relations  were  harmonious. 

In  1835  a  convention,  called  to  consider  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  State  Constitution  as  the  result  of  a 
long  and  intensely  exciting  struggle  between  the 
eastern  and  western  sections,  met  at  Raleigh,  June 
4,  1835.  Nathaniel  Macon,  who  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  as  a  Congressman  and  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  was  unanimously  elected  Pres¬ 
ident.  Judge  Gaston  sat  for  Newbern.  One  of  the 
first  propositions  considered  was  to  take  from  free 
persons  of  color  the  right  to  vote  which  they  had 
previously  held  in  the  State.  Judge  Gaston  op¬ 
posed  this,  saying  that  inquiry  was  not  whether  the 
right  should  be  then  granted  or  be  taken  away. 
“  A  person  of  that  class,  who  possessed  a  freehold, 
was  an  honest  man  and  perhaps  a  Christian,  he 
did  not  think  should  be  politically  excommunicated, 
and  have  an  additional  mark  of  degradation  fixed 
upon  him  solely  on  account  of  his  color.  Let  them 
know  they  are  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  and  they 
will  feel  an  attachment  to  the  form  of  government, 
and  have  a  fixed  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
community,  and  will  exercise  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  slaves.” 

On  the  proposed  amendment  to  clause  32  of 
the  Constitution,  Judge  Gaston  made  the  last  and 
most  carefully  considered  and  prepared  of  all  his 
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speeches.1  The  article  in  question,  although  ob¬ 
scure  in  its  terms,  was  construed  to  exclude  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  holding 
offices  of  “  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  State.’ ’  It  was  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  word  “  Protestant  ”  and  insert  the  word 
“  Christian.”  A  number  of  delegates  took  part  in 
the  debate,  which  took  a  wide  range  in  the  domain 
of  doctrine,  dogma,  and  history.  After  a  number 
of  arguments,  most  of  which  were  in  favor  of  re¬ 
taining  clause  32  as  it  stood,  Mr.  Gaston  slowly 
arose  with  great  deliberation,  amid  breathless 
silence,  and  for  two  days  riveted  the  attention  of 
all  present  by  a  wonderful  speech,  in  which  he  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  bring  myself  to  advert  to  some 
observations  which  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  in  relation  to  the  tenets,  or  supposed 
tenets,  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  great  battle  of  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  should  not  be  fought  on  such  narrow 
ground  as  the  exclusion  of  any  one  sect  from,  or  its  ad¬ 
mission  to,  a  participation  of  political  power.  Whether 
the  charges  brought  be  true  or  false,  the  decision  on  this 
question  should  still  be  the  same.  Some  of  these  charges 
are  so  absurd  that  it  seems  like  yielding  them  too  much 
honor  to  notice  them  at  all;  but  to  pass  them  by  in 
silence  might  be  considered  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 
their  truth — besides,  much  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  honest  ignorance.  The  Catholics  in  this  State  are 
very  few,  and  those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing 


1  Printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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them  personally,  and  have  learned  their  tenets  only 
through  the  medium  of  their  enemies,  cannot  be  much 
blamed  for  crediting  the  most  ridiculous  falsehoods.  It 
has  been  asked,  whether  the  allegiance  of  Catholics  to 
the  Pope  be  spiritual  only,  and  the  learned  gentleman 
from  Halifax  has  unquestionably  shown  that  they  do  not 
owe  him  civil  allegiance.  Sir,  I  object  in  toto  to  the 
term  allegiance  as  characterizing  the  connection  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Chief  Bishop  of  his  church.  I  owe 
no  allegiance  to  any  man,  or  set  of  men  on  earth,  save 
only  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and,  so  far  as  she 
has  parted  with  her  sovereignty,  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  charge  that  the  Catholics  owe  allegiance 
to  the  Pope  is  wholly  false.  Spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  speaking  different  tongues,  subjects  or  citizens  of 
different  countries,  beings  of  different  races  and  com¬ 
plexions,  they  are  connected  by  a  spiritual  tie,  —  the  tie 
of  one  and  the  same  faith,  spiritual  family  or  church; 
for  the  regulation  of  this  widespread  church  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  or  spiritual  government  is  indispensable.  This  is 
mainly  confided  to  the  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses, 
and  of  these  the  first  in  rank  and  jurisdiction  is  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  To  him,  subject  to  well-defined  laws 
and  well-ascertained  usage,  is  committed  the  chief  ad¬ 
ministration.  To  him  and  to  them  and  to  every  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  teacher,  acting  within  his  proper  sphere, 
respect  and  obedience  are  due,  but  no  man  owes  to  him, 
or  them,  or  any  of  them  the  duty  implied  by  the  term 
allegiance.  The  obligation  of  personal  fidelity,  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  defence,  was  an  equivalent  for  the  benefit  of 
protection.  Should  the  Chief  Bishop  in  the  pretended 
exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  powers  —  for  in  the  church 
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he  is  known  only  as  an  ecclesiastical  superior  —  attempt 
to  encroach  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pastors  in  the 
church  who  claim  their  power  from  the  same  source 
from  which  his  is  derived,  —  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  —  the  principles  of  Catholics  teach  that  such 
usurpation  should  be  firmly  and  zealously  resisted.  Such 
usurpations  have  been  attempted,  and  the  history  of 
Christendom  shows  that  upon  no  point  has  there  been  a 
more  jealous  vigilance  upon  the  part,  not  only  of  the 
Catholic  prelates,  but  of  the  Catholic  people,  to  prevent 
and  repel  them.  His  authority,  their  authority,  is  spiritual 
only ;  has  no  connection  with  civil  duties,  and  is  enforced 
only  by  spiritual  censures.  He  has  not  and  they  have  not 
any  more  right  to  interfere  with  a  man’s  obligation  to  his 
country  or  his  fellow  men  than  civil  rulers  have  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  man’s  spiritual  concerns.  Catholics  peremp¬ 
torily  deny  that  the  church  has  any  temporal  power,  or 
any  right  to  interpose  in  the  regulations  of  government, 
and  hold  themselves  bound  to  resist  unto  death,  as  tyran¬ 
nical  usurpation,  all  attempts  at  such  interference.  As  a 
proof  that  this,  their  doctrine,  was  well  known,  even  at 
the  moment  when  for  political  purposes  they  have  been 
most  tyrannically  treated  by  their  rulers,  let  me  mention 
one  extraordinary  occurrence  recorded  in  history.  When 
Elizabeth  of  England  had  quarreled  with  the  Pope,  and  but 
recently  been  put  out  of  Catholic  communion;  when  she 
was  the  avowed  champion  of  Protestantism  and  engaged 
in  a  tremendous  war  with  the  Catholic  monarch,  Philip 
of  Spain,  the  husband  of  her  deceased  sister,  in  the  very 
moment  of  utmost  peril  she  committed  the  Chief  Com¬ 
mand  of  that  small  and  gallant  fleet,  which  was  opposed 
to  The  Invincible  Armada,  into  the  hands  of  a  known  and 
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exemplary  Catholic,  —  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  And 
nobly  was  that  confidence  requited.  She  knew,  and  his 
conduct  showed,  that  he  recognized  no  sovereign  but  the 
sovereign  of  his  country,  and  that  his  religious  principles 
rendered  him  but  the  more  resolved  to  discharge  faith¬ 
fully  his  duties  as  a  subject. 

His  references  to  the  three  great  exemplars  of 
religious  liberty  and  toleration  on  American  soil  — 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  Roger  Williams,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  one  Catholic  and  two  Protestants  —  make 
the  address  as  a  whole  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
the  national  classic  on  this  subject. 

Gaston’s  speech  answers  every  argument  against 
the  Catholic  Church  in  1926.  The  amendment 
to  substitute  4  4  Christian  ”  for  44  Protestant  ”  was 
adopted  74  to  51.  The  speech  was  widely  circu¬ 
lated  over  the  United  States  as  a  noble  defence  of 
religious  freedom.  Mr.  George  W.  Bancroft  wrote 
Judge  Gaston  thanking  him  for  his  mention  of  him 
in  his  argument.  44  Still  more,  that  which  I  value 
more  highly  than  praise  (from  a  man  whose  name  I 
have  never  heard  mentioned  but  with  praise)  is  that 
what  I  had  written  furnished  an  argument  favor¬ 
able  to  intellectual  liberty.  It  is  the  highest  re¬ 
ward  to  which  I  could  have  aspired.  On  reading 
your  speech  I  could  not  but  say  how  much  my 
heart  is  with  the  cause  which  you  defended,  and 
how  deeply  I  was  moved  by  finding  myself  sum¬ 
moned  as  a  witness  in  its  defence.” 

Commenting  on  the  speech,  an  editorial  in  the 
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Alexandria,  Virginia,  “  Gazette,”  copied  with  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  “Spectator,” 
states : 

Without  yielding  our  assent  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  gifted  orator,  we  were  yet  irresistibly  hurried  to 
all  his  conclusions  drawn  therefrom,  in  favor  of  equal 
privileges.  Whilst  he  manfully  defended  his  own  creed, 
he  cast  no  injurious  imputations  upon  the  belief  of  others; 
but,  showing  from  his  own  sentiments  and  actions,  that 
Catholics  deserved  to  be  trusted  and  honoured  as  much 
as  Protestants,  called  upon  the  State  to  do  justice  to 
itself,  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  principles 
of  true  republicanism,  in  abolishing  the  odious  distinc¬ 
tion  that  had  been  set  up  in  times  of  prejudice  and  bad 
feeling.  Some  portions  of  the  speech  to  which  we  refer 
are  highly  oratorical,  others  are  purely  argumentative; 
but,  throughout  the  whole,  the  entire  production  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  that  sterling  good  sense  characteristic  of 
its  author.  There  is  about  it,  too,  much  of  that  old- 
fashioned  frankness,  candor,  and  honesty  which  must 
strongly  recommend  it  to  every  mind  imbued  with  a  love 
for  these  virtues.  In  this  effort,  Judge  Gaston  has  added 
another  honor  to  those  which  already  crowd  upon  and 
thicken  around  his  name.  North  Carolina  may  well  be 
proud  of  such  a  son. 

Judge  Gaston  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to 
classical  studies  and  cultivation  of  style.  By  dili¬ 
gent  and  laborious  attention  to  the  art  of  compo¬ 
sition  he  acquired  a  style  in  speaking  and  writing  of 
the  highest  quality.1  The  address  in  1832,  upon  the 

1  Judge  Gaston  as  a  Literary  Man,  by  Hon.  William  H.  Battle,  University 
Magazine,  December,  1860. 
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obligations  of  college  men  to  their  advantages,  given 
at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  went  through  five 
editions,  the  last  in  the  60’s,  twenty  years  after  his 
death.  In  December,  1860,  Volume  X  of  the  44  North 
Carolina  University  Magazine  ”  published  an  article 
on  Judge  Gaston  as  a  literary  man.  This  article 
brought  together  extracts  from  his  addresses  on  vari¬ 
ous  topics,  which  preserve  a  few  of  his  many 
lessons  of  Wisdom  and  Patriotism  in  his  public  ad¬ 
dresses,  speeches,  and  legislative  reports,  such  as: 
4 4  Encomium  on  Integrity,’ ’  44  Contrast  between  a 
Patriot  and  Demagogue,”  44  The  Majesty  of  the 
Law,”  44  George  Washington.”  But  his  greatest 
effort  was  the  one  on  44  Religious  Liberty,”  the 
national  classic  on  this  subject,  an  address  given  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835,  which  will, 
it  is  promised,  be  reprinted  by  the  United  States 
Catholic  Historical  Society  for  the  information  of 
the  present  generation. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835  was  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  Judge  Gaston’s  parliamentary 
labors.  He  never  again  sat  in  a  legislative  body. 
His  last  address  before  a  public  assembly  was  made 
at  the  Commencement  of  Princeton  University  in 
1835,  at  which  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater.  Many  in¬ 
vitations  to  make  addresses  were  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  death,  all  of  which  he  declined 
on  the  plea  of  his  judicial  labors  and  his  advanced 
age. 
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The  Whigs  having  elected  a  majority  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1840,  a  desire  to  elect 
him  as  United  States  Senator  was  generally  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  he  declined. 

On  December  20,  1840,  Governor  Graham,  then 
United  States  Senator,  wrote  Judge  Gaston  that  the 
North  Carolina  Delegation  in  Congress  desired  to 
solicit  from  President-elect  Harrison  Judge  Gaston’s 
appointment  as  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  but  again 
he  declined,  saying  that  it  was  his  desire  to  keep 
aloof  from  politics  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

He  died  in  harness,  after  a  day’s  work  as  a  judge, 
January  23,  1844. 

Judge  Gaston’s  only  son,  Alexander  Gaston,  left 
two  sons,  William  and  Hugh.  William  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  West  Point  and  entered  the  army,  to  be 
killed  in  a  battle  with  Indians  on  the  western  fron¬ 
tier.  Hugh,  the  other  son,  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg. 

When  Judge  Gaston  died  in  1844,  public  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  many  counties,  and  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  loss  to  the  State  were  passed  unan¬ 
imously  by  the  General  Assembly.  “  A  county  and 
two  towns,  Gastonia  and  Gaston,  bear  his  name, 
a  tribute  never  given  to  another  man  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Old  North  State.”1 

The  colored  people  of  the  district  in  which  he 
was  born  and  bred  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body, 
and  arranged  for  the  placing  of  his  picture  in  the 

1  The  Green  Bag,  Boston,  November,  1892. 
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dwelling  of  every  free  man  of  color  in  town.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Newbern,  these 
colored  people  said: 

Others  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  great  statesman,  a 
learned  judge,  a  ripe  scholar.  They  are  better  judges  of 
these  things  than  we  are;  in  our  humble  situation  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  his  work  among  us.  As  our 
neighbor,  our  friend  and  kind  protector,  it  is  our  privi¬ 
lege  to  speak  from  personal  observation.  Where  so  many 
virtues  and  graces  are  blended  in  the  same  individual,  it 
is  not  easy  to  particularize.  Judge  Gaston  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  word  and  conversation,  in  spirit  and  purity. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  He  was 
a  kind  and  indulgent  master  —  most  of  his  servants  can 
read  and  write;  the  consequence  is  they  are  a  most 
intelligent  set  of  people. 

Judge  Gaston  was  a  friend  of  emancipation;  he  not 
only  emancipated  several  of  his  own  people,  but  he 
bought  others  and  set  them  free.  He  was  a  Christian  in 
deed  and  in  truth;  his  religion  was  not  a  thing  of  form 
and  decencies,  it  was  a  pervading  principle  that  entered 
into  all  his  concerns,  all  his  thoughts,  and  all  his  hopes. 
His  course  was  marked  with  no  obliquity,  his  path  was  a 
shining  light  —  the  voice  of  calumny  shrunk  abashed  at 
his  presence. 

When  Washington  was  elected  President,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1789,  made  an  address  to  him  congratulating 
him  on  receiving  the  presidency  by  unanimous 
vote,  to  which  he  replied: 
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As  mankind  becomes  more  liberal,  they  will  be  apt  to 
allow  that  all  of  those  who  conduct  themselves  as  worthy 
members  of  the  community  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  civil  government.  I  hope  ever  to  see 
America  among  the  foremost  nations  in  examples  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  liberality,  and  I  presume  that  your  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  will  not  forget  the  patriotic  part  that  you  took  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  revolution,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  government,  or  the  important  assist¬ 
ance  which  they  received  from  a  nation  in  which  the 
Catholic  religion  is  professed.1 

While  this  principle  was  laid  down  fairly  by  the 
“  father  of  his  country,”  who  always  lived  up  to  his 
preachings  on  this  subject,  it  took  years  of  constant 
struggle  to  make  religious  liberty,  not  toleration, 
a  fact  in  this  country.  The  American  principle  is 
religious  liberty,  not  toleration.  For  example,  only 
a  little  more  than  a  decade  after  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  Catholics  was  repealed  in  New 
York  State,  written  by  the  Huguenot,  John  Jay, 
another  Huguenot,  Judge  Gaston  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  was 
successful  in  a  similar  effort  by  the  very  force  of 
his  character  and  high  standing  in  his  State.  New 
Jersey  followed  a  decade  later  and  New  Hampshire 
not  for  forty  years.  Religious  discrimination  has 
been  the  scourge  of  the  world.  Concealed  under 
some  plausible  excuse,  in  some  form  or  other,  it 
has  brought  misery,  death,  and  trouble  to  mankind. 

As  Judge  Gaston  said  in  his  address  at  Raleigh: 

1  Writings  of  Sparks,  Ed.  XII,  177. 
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When  the  American  colonies  were  settled,  there  was 
no  country  in  Europe  which  had  not  its  established 
Church.  In  the  train  of  this  establishment  followed  the 
usual  consequences  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  He 
who  did  not  believe  according  to  the  law  was  punished 
as  a  disloyal  subject.  Degraded,  fined,  imprisoned, 
plundered  and  proscribed  at  home  because  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  man’s  noblest  prerogative,  —  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  —  dif¬ 
ferent  sects  of  European  Christians  fled  from  this  de¬ 
tested  tyranny  to  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution  to  1820 
there  was  practically  no  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  the  best  authorities  setting  the  figure  at 
250,000.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  the  United  States  that 
substantially  all  its  Presidents  have  been  free  from 
the  vice  of  intolerance.  Senator  Hoar  once  said 
that  from  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  until  after 
the  American  Revolution  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  were  obliged  constantly  to  fight,  under  the 
Stuarts,  Cromwell,  and  the  Hanoverians,  for  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  freedom.  The  first  thirty  years 
after  Yorktown  were  a  continual  struggle  for  our  eco¬ 
nomic  rights,  and  against  the  efforts  of  imperialism, 
which  could  always  call  on  religious  intolerance  for 
help  to  nullify  the  work  of  Washington.  This  lasted 
until  Jackson’s  victory  at  New  Orleans  in  1815. 1 

Following  Catholic  Emancipation  in  England 
came  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  results  of  this 

1  Jay’s  Treaty,  Knights  of  Columbus  Historical  Series. 
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measure  left  widespread  popular  discontent.  The 
middle  classes,  who  had  asked  aid  in  obtaining  their 
own  enfranchisement,  once  the  Reform  Bill  was  law, 
showed  an  indifference  or  opposition  to  further  dis¬ 
turb  the  political  arrangements  of  the  Nation.  The 
workmen  demanded  what  was  called  a  people’s  char¬ 
ter  based  on  six  claims.  This  demand,  increased 
by  the  misery  due  to  failing  harvests,  high  food 
prices,  reduced  wages,  and  unemployment,  resulted, 
in  the  30’s,  in  what  approached  a  revolution.1 
Radicalism,  the  first  cousin  of  religious  hatred,  was 
in  the  air.  It  was  soon  to  invade  the  United  States. 

In  1833  the  Ursuline  Convent  was  burned  down 
in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  odious  crimes 
against  Catholics  committed.  In  Philadelphia,  St. 
Michael’s  and  St.  Augustine’s  were  burned.  Houses 
owned  by  Catholics  were  burned,  also,  and  the 
occupants  shot  down  as  they  emerged.  A  similar 
spirit  was  being  manifested  in  Kentucky. 

In  1826  one  William  Morgan,  a  New  Yorker,  mys¬ 
teriously  disappeared.  He  had  published  a  book 
purporting  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry, 
and  the  public  assumed  that  the  order  had  made 
away  with  him.  Out  of  this  belief  there  grew 
a  widespread  opposition  to  secret  societies  of  any 
kind.  College  Greek  letter  societies,  including  even 
the  eminently  proper  but  innocuous  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
all  came  under  the  ban.  Masons,  according  to  re¬ 
port,  so  completely  controlled  the  judicial  machinery 

1  McCarthy,  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
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of  the  country  that  no  Mason  could  ever  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  crime;  no  jury  dare  to  convict  and  no  judge 
sentence  a  brother  of  the  order.1  Public  feeling 
became  very  bitter  and  insisted  that  all  such  orders, 
especially  the  Masons,  must  go.  The  excitement 
was  carried  over  into  politics,  and  an  anti-Masonic 
political  party  was  formed  in  1831,  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Masons.  Except  for  the  fact  that 
it  introduced  the  national  party  convention  as  a  new 
piece  of  nominating  machinery  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  this  new  party  never  got  anywhere. 
Its  standard  bearer  was  William  Wirt  of  Maryland, 
a  former  Mason,  who,  after  his  nomination,  defended 
the  order  in  the  very  convention  pledged  to  its 
destruction.  But  one  of  its  effects  was  to  solidify 
the  feeling  against  Catholicism. 

This  was  the  larger  background  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  under  which  Judge  Gaston  approached 
in  1835  his  struggle  in  North  Carolina,  populated 
by  very  few  Catholics,  mostly  by  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  with  a  population  of  737,980  in  1830, 
the  last  State  but  one  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  had  a  personal  experience  of  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  influence  left  by  Judge  Gaston.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  on  a  holiday  in  West  Virginia  and  at¬ 
tended  Mass  in  the  chapel  built  for  this  purpose  by 
the  hotel.  The  Mass  was  said  by  a  priest  by  the 
name  of  William  Gaston  Paine,  and  later,  on  the 

1  Growth  of  the  United  States,  by  Ralph  Volney  Harlow,  p.  363. 
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hotel  veranda  in  conversation  with  him,  I  said: 
“  One  of  my  best  friends  in  Massachusetts  is  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Gaston,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  whose  father,  another  William  Gas¬ 
ton,  had  been  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1875, 
and  I  am  curious  to  know  how  you,  Father  Paine, 
happen  to  have  these  given  names.”  To  which  he 
replied,  44  My  grandfather  was  of  an  important 
Virginia  family,  a  devout  Catholic,  in  affectionate 
deference  to  whom  his  daughter  gave  the  privilege 
of  naming  her  boys  as  they  were  born.  The  oldest 
was  named  Charles  Borromeo  Paine.  I  came  along 
next  and  was  given  the  name  of  William  Gaston 
Paine  in  honor  of  Judge  William  Gaston  of  North 
Carolina.” 

Note.  —  In  the  estimate  of  writers  of  American  history,  Judge  William  Gas¬ 
ton  of  North  Carolina  shares  with  the  following  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  first.  Catholics  produced  by  the  South  since  the  Revolution: 
Archbishop  Carroll,  born  in  Maryland,  1753;  Charles  Carroll,  born  in  Mary¬ 
land,  1737;  Father  Abraham  Joseph  Ryan,  born  in  Kentucky,  1839  (poet 
priest  of  the  Civil  War);  Admiral  Ralph  Semmes,  Commander,  “  Alabama,” 
born  in  Maryland,  1809;  James  Ryder  Randall,  author  of  “  Maryland,  my 
Maryland,”  born  in  Maryland,  1834;  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle  Remus), 
born  in  Georgia,  1848;  Major  General  James  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A.,  born  in  South 
Carolina,  1821;  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
World  War,  born  in  Georgia,  1855.  References:  History  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  1891;  Bibliographic  Catholica  Americana,  Finott,  New 
York,  1872;  The  Metropolitan,  Baltimore,  1856,  585  et  seq Catholic  Pioneers 
of  America,  New  York,  1882;  Catholic  Builders  of  the  Nation,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
274,  275;  Catholic  Builders  of  the  Nation,  Vol.  I,  pp.  117-345,  1923;  The 
Green  Bag;  Publications  of  Georgetown  University,  etc. 


Governor  William  Gaston  of  Massachusetts,  1875,  was  the  fifth 
Gaston  in  direct  line  from  Jean  Gaston,  the  Huguenot,  who  left 
France  in  1640,  and  whose  descendants,  after  residence  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Governor  Gaston’s  father,  Alexander  Gaston  of  Killingly,  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  a  second  cousin  of  Judge  William  Gaston  of  North 
Carolina,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  this  book. 
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HONORABLE  WILLIAM  GASTON 
GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true.  I  am  not 
bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  by  the  light  that  I  have. 
I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right,  stand  with  him  while 
he  is  right  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong.  —  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


WILLIAM  GASTON,  1820-1894 
WILLIAM  GASTON  1 

Victor  Hugo  has  written:  44  The  historian  of 
morals  and  ideas  has  a  mission  no  less  austere  than 
that  of  the  historian  of  events.  The  latter  has  the 
surface  of  civilization,  the  struggles  of  the  crowns, 
the  births  of  princes,  the  marriages  of  kings,  the 
battles,  the  assemblies,  the  great  public  men,  the 
revolutions  in  the  sunlight,  all  exterior;  the  other 
historian  has  the  interior,  the  foundation,  the  people 
who  work,  who  suffer  and  who  wait.  .  .  .  Have 
these  historians  of  hearts  and  souls  lesser  duties 
than  the  historian  of  exterior  facts?  ” 

It  is  profitable  to  study  the  habits  and  methods 
of  individuals  who  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  his¬ 
tory.  To  derive  the  greatest  interest  and  value  from 
such  lives  it  is  well  to  follow  them  from  early  child¬ 
hood.  Indeed,  it  is  profitable  to  trace  back  the 
ancestry  and  lineage  from  which  the  man  has  de¬ 
scended,  to  study  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each 
generation,  and  to  note  the  result  of  racial  mixtures 
tending  to  the  typical  and  representative  American 
of  today. 

No  history  of  a  country  or  State  is  complete  with¬ 
out  studies  of  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  made 
and  are  making  history. 

1  By  Arthur  P.  Dodge,  from  The  Bay  State  Monthly. 
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William  Gaston  comes  from  an  honored  and 
distinguished  ancestry  on  both  his  paternal  and 
maternal  side. 

He  was  born  at  Killingly,  Connecticut,  October  3, 
1820. 

Genealogy 

Jean  Gaston  was  born  in  France,  probably  about  the 
year  1600.  He  was  a  Huguenot,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
banished  from  France  on  account  of  his  religion.  His 
property  was  confiscated.  His  brothers  and  family,  al¬ 
though  Catholics,  sent  money  to  him  in  Scotland  for  his 
support.  He  is  said  to  have  been  forty  years  of  age  and 
unmarried  when  he  went  to  Scotland.  Between  1662 
and  1668,  during  a  season  of  persecution  in  Scotland,  his 
sons,  John,  William,  and  Alexander,  went  over  into  the 
north  of  Ireland,  whither  many  of  their  friends  were 
fleeing  for  safety  and  religious  freedom.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  which  of  these  three  brothers  was  the 
founder  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  but  numerous  facts 
point  almost  conclusively  to  John.  One  generation  was 
born  in  Ireland. 

John  Gaston  had  three  sons  born  in  Ireland:  William, 
born  about  1680,  lived  at  Caranleigh  Clough  Water; 
John,  born  1703-04,  died  in  America,  1783;  Alexander, 
born  1714,  died  in  America. 

The  first  lived  all  his  days  in  Caranleigh  Clough 
Water,  Ireland,  where  he  died  about  1770.  John  and 
Alexander  came  to  New  England  during  or  shortly  prior 
to  1730.  Tradition  has  it  that  they  landed  at  Marble¬ 
head.  From  this  place  they  went  soon,  if  not  immedi¬ 
ately,  to  Connecticut.  As  their  ancestors  had  done,  so 
did  they  seek  religious  liberty  in  a  foreign  land.  They 
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were  Separatists  and  probably  were  drawn  to  Volun- 
town  because  a  church  holding  that  faith  was  there 
established. 

John  Gaston  was  made  a  freeman  of  Voluntown  at  the 
organization  of  its  town  government  in  1736-37.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Separatist  Church  in  that 
town,  the  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  Reverend  Alexan¬ 
der  Thompson,  their  pastor,  being  held  at  his  house.  He 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  married  Jannet  Thompson,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Alexander  Thompson.  His  three  children  were  born  in 
America:  Margaret,  born  1737,  died  1810;  Alexander, 
born  1739,  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  died  early  in  life;  John,  born  1750,  died 
1805,  married  Ruth  Miller,  daughter  of  Reverend  Alex¬ 
ander  Miller.  Their  children  were  Alexander,  born  in 
Voluntown  August  2,  1772;  Margaret,  born  December 
13,  1781.  The  latter  died  in  early  childhood. 

Alexander  Gaston  married  Olive  Dunlap,  a  daughter  of 
Joshua  Dunlap  of  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  who  was  born 
1769,  died  in  Killingly,  September  7,  1814.  He  married 
for  his  second  wife  in  Killingly,  in  April,  1816,  Kezia 
Arnold,  daughter  of  Aaron  Arnold,  born  in  Burrillville, 
Rhode  Island,  November,  1779,  died  in  Roxbury,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  January  30,  1856.  His  death  occurred  in 
Roxbury,  February  11,  1856.  The  children  of  first  mar¬ 
riage:  Esther,  born  1804,  died  1860;  John,  born  1806, 
died  1824.  William  Gaston,  of  whom  this  sketch  is 
written,  was  the  sole  issue  of  the  second  marriage.  He 
was  born  at  Killingly  October  3,  1820.  With  his  parents 
he  moved  to  Roxbury  in  the  summer  of  1838.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1830,  was  born  at  Boston,  Louisa  A.  Beecher,  to 
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whom  Mr.  Gaston  was  married  May  27,  1852.  Mrs. 
Gaston  is  a  daughter  of  Laban  S.  and  Frances  A.  (Lines) 
Beecher,  both  of  wdiom  were  natives  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  were  direct  descendants  of  the  very 
first  settlers  of  Connecticut  in  1638.  The  children  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Gaston  were:  Sarah,  Howard,  William 
Alexander,  and  Theodore  Beecher.  The  latter  was  born 
February  8,  1861;  died  July  16,  1869.  [Sarah  died  in 
October,  1914.] 

Of  this  branch  of  the  family  there  are  but  very  few  rel¬ 
atives  of  Governor  Gaston.  His  son  William  is  the  only 
male  representative  of  his  generation.  It  is,  singularly 
enough,  true  that  in  his  family  line  of  descent  there  have 
been  three  generations  where  each  had  but  one  male 
representative,  and  two  generations  having  but  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  either  sex.  Thus  the  Carolina  Gastons  are 
of  the  nearest  kindred  to  Governor  Gaston’s  particular 
branch. 

Keda  (Arnold)  Gaston,  the  mother  of  Governor  Gas¬ 
ton,  was  a  daughter  of  Aaron  Arnold  and  Rhoda  (Hunt) 
Arnold,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Arnold,  who, 
with  his  brother  William,  came  to  New  England  in  1636. 
William  Arnold  went  to  Rhode  Island  with  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  being  one  of  the  fifty-four  proprietors  of  that 
Plantation.  His  brother  Thomas  followed  him  there  in 
1654.  The  latter  was  born  in  England  in  1599,  probably 
in  Leamington,  that  being  the  birthplace  of  his  brother 
William.  His  second  wife  was  Phoebe  Parkhurst,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  Parkhurst  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
The  family  record  is  carried  back  to  1100,  being  un¬ 
doubtedly  accurate  to  about  the  year  1570,  when  the 
name  Arnold  was  first  used  as  a  surname;  possibly 
accurate  throughout.  . 
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The  arms  of  the  family  —  Gules,  a  chevron  ermine 
between  three  Pheons,  or  —  appear  on  the  tombstone  of 
Oliver  Arnold  and  of  William  Arnold,  the  original  settler.. 
The  same  arms  are  on  a  tablet  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Churcham  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  placed  there  in 
memory  of  his  ancestor  John  Arnold  of  Lathony,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  afterwards  of  Hingham,  who  acquired  the 
manor  of  Churcham  in  1541. 

Traditions 

The  most  ancient  written  record  of  the  family  was 
made  by  John  Roseborough,  late  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  Chester  District,  South  Carolina.  He  was  the 
son  of  Alexander  Roseborough  and  Martha  Gaston, 
whose  father,  William  Gaston  of  Caranleigh  Clough  Water, 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  was  grandson  of  Jean  Gaston, 
the  Huguenot  ancestor  of  the  family. 

The  statement  follows,  the  words  enclosed  in  paren¬ 
theses  being  supplied  by  way  of  information : 

Jean  Gaston  emigrated  from  France  to  Scotland  on  account 
of  his  religion,  as  a  persecution  then  raged  against  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  He  had  two  sons  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ire¬ 
land  between  1662  and  1668  during  a  time  of  persecution  in 
Scotland.  There  was  a  John  and  a  William,  but  which  of  them 
was  the  ancestor  of  our  grandfather  is  not  known.  William 
Gaston,  my  grandfather,  lived  at  Caranleigh  Clough  Water. 
He  married  Miss  Lemmon  and  had  five  sons  and  as  many 
daughters:  John  Gaston  (King’s  Justice),  died  on  Fishing 
Creek,  near  Cedar  Shoal,  Chester  District,  South  Carolina; 
Reverend  Hugh  Gaston,  author  of  “Concordance  and  Collec¬ 
tions;”  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston,  killed  by  the  British  at  New- 
bern,  South  Carolina  (father  of  Judge  William  Gaston);  Robert 
Gaston,  and  William  Gaston. 
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One  fact  is  established,  —  that  many  of  Jean  Gaston’s 
descendants  had  settled  in  America  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  were  actively  engaged  in  that  contest  for  liberty. 

Springing  from  such  ancestry,  in  which  are  joined 
the  characteristics  of  the  French  Huguenot,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  the  Scotch-Irish  patriot,  and 
the  follower  of  Roger  Williams,  the  “  Mayflower  ” 
Pilgrim,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  in  William 
Gaston  a  strong  man,  —  a  man  who  inherited  as  a 
birthright  the  qualities  of  leadership. 

His  father  was  a  well-known  merchant  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  of  sterling  integrity,  and  of  remarkably 
strong  force  of  character.  He  was  commissioned 
a  captain  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  and  was 
for  many  years  in  the  Legislature.  The  father  of 
the  latter  was  also  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
for  many  years.1 

In  early  youth  William  gave  promise  of  a  superb 
manhood  by  displaying  those  qualities  which  have 
since  distinguished  him.  He  was  a  studious  boy, 
eager  for  knowledge.  He  attended  the  Academy 
in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  and  subsequently  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Plainfield  Academy.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  left  his  quiet  village  home  for  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  his  intellect  was  trained  in  a  routine 

1  Governor  Gaston’s  grandfather,  John  Gaston,  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Legislature  in  1792  and  1793.  He  was  at  the  fight  at  Lexington,  and 
his  father,  Alexander  Gaston,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1809,  1811,  1812,  1813,  1832,  and  1834,  and  held  many  other  offices 
connected  with  his  town  and  county,  such  as  head  of  the  W’indham  County 
Militia. 
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sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  where 
contact  with  his  fellows  soon  roused  his  ambition 
and  gave  him  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  enter 
the  struggle  with  the  world  for  place  and  honor. 
William,  having  a  married  half-sister,  who  was  many 
years  his  senior,  residing  in  Providence,  his  father 
decided  to  send  him,  then  scarcely  more  than  a  lad, 
to  Brown  University,  where  he  would  be  surrounded 
by  family  influences  and  enjoy  the  social  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  his  sister’s  home.  He  maintained 
a  high  rank,  graduating  second  in  his  class  with 
honors  in  1840. 

For  his  life  work  he  decided  upon  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  —  a  wise  choice,  as  time  has  shown  his 
peculiar  fitness  therefor.  He  first  entered  the 
office  of  Judge  Francis  Hilliard  of  Roxbury,  re¬ 
maining  for  a  time,  and  then  continued  his  legal 
studies  with  the  distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists, 
Charles  P.  and  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  of  Boston,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1844. 

At  Roxbury  in  1846  he  opened  his  first  law  office, 
taking  comparatively  soon  a  leading  position  at  the 
bar.  He  then  continued  his  practice  until  1865,  when 
he  formed,  with  the  late  Honorable  Harvey  Jewell 
and  the  since  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court,  the  Honorable  Walbridge  A.  Field,  the 
famous  and  successful  law  firm  of  Jewell,  Gaston  & 
Field,  having  offices  at  5  Tremont  Street.  This 
firm  continued  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Gaston 
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to  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Massachusetts  in 
1874.  He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  the  year 
previous  for  this  office,  his  competitor  being  Mr. 
Washburn,  who  was  elected  but  did  not  long  retain 
the  chair  of  State,  being  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  At  the  convention  nominating  William  B. 
Washburn  for  Governor  there  were  four  other  can¬ 
didates  for  the  honor:  Alexander  H.  Rice,  George 
B.  Loring,  Harvey  Jewell,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 
The  latter  created  no  little  unquiet  by  the  zeal  and 
strength  of  his  support.  The  upshot  was  that  there 
was  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  forces  of  the 
four  contestants  of  Butler  upon  Mr.  Washburn.  It 
is  remembered  that  some  of  the  party  organs  were 
upon  nettles,  fearing  that  General  Butler  would 
bolt  the  nomination,  but  he  came  out  squarely  and 
declared  that  as  he  had  staked  his  issues  with  the 
convention  he  would  abide  by  the  result. 

In  the  canvass  of  1874  Mr.  Gaston  was  opposed 
by  Honorable  Thomas  Talbot,  who,  by  reason  of 
Governor  Washburn’s  election  to  the  Senate  as 
stated,  was  acting  as  Governor,  having  been  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Wash¬ 
burn.  Governor  Gaston’s  majority  over  Mr.  Talbot 
was  7,033.  In  the  following  canvass  of  1875,  Mr. 
Gaston  having  been  renominated  by  the  Democracy, 
his  competitor  was  Honorable  Alexander  H.  Rice. 
By  this  time  that  part  of  the  country  represented 
by  the  strongly  intrenched  Republican  party  was 
fully  aroused  to  the  exigency  of  the  hour.  The  edict 
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came  from  the  political  center  at  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  the  Republican  party  could  not  stand 
another  defeat  in  Massachusetts,  especially  on  the 
eve  of  a  presidential  campaign.  The  national  or¬ 
ganization  concentrated  a  wonderfully  efficient  aux¬ 
iliary  force  in  aid  of  the  intense  activity  already 
exerted  by  the  local  managers,  who  so  well  under¬ 
stood  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Gaston  and  the  strong 
hold  he  had  upon  the  people.  It  seems  now  that 
the  Democratic  managers  accepted  or  anticipated 
failure  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  no  great  fight 
was  made;  otherwise  they  would  probably  have  won 
the  election,  as  Mr.  Rice  was  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  only  5,306  votes.  This  is  very  significant,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  General  Grant 
carried  Massachusetts  in  1872  by  74,212  majority. 

In  1876,  that  memorable  year,  —  memorable  as  the 
year  of  the  electoral  commission,  —  Governor  Gaston 
magnanimously  declined  the  renomination,  which  a 
large  majority  of  the  convention  was  undoubtedly 
eager  to  confer.  The  nomination  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams  was  to  the  rank  and  file  and  to  the  party 
managers  a  disappointment,  and  the  enthusiasm 
that  he  was  expected  to  arouse  did  not  materialize. 

The  press  of  the  State  justly  commended  Mr. 
Gaston’s  conduct  in  not  forcing  his  own  nomination, 
a  course  completely  in  accord  with  his  character 
and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  party  welfare.  He 
did  not  display  the  least  semblance  of  self-seeking. 

With  the  exception  of  five  years,  he  succeeded  in 
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conducting  his  large  and  important  professional  prac¬ 
tice  continuously  from  his  early  beginning  to  his 
death.  The  five  years  referred  to  were:  two  years, 
1861  and  1862,  while  he  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Roxbury;  the  two  years,  1871  and  1872,  as  Mayor 
of  Boston  (this  being  after  the  annexation  of  Rox¬ 
bury),  and  the  year  1875,  when  he  was  Governor. 

He  was  five  years  City  Solicitor  of  Roxbury.  In 
1853  and  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as 
a  Whig,  and  in  1856  was  re-elected  by  a  fusion  of 
Whigs  and  Democrats  in  opposition  to  the  Know- 
Nothing  candidate. 

His  mayoralty  term  of  Roxbury  antedated  the 
years  he  was  Mayor  of  Boston  by  just  ten  years. 
While  Mayor  of  Roxbury  in  1861-62,  he  was  very 
active  in  speech-making  and  raising  troops  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  Union.  He  went  to 
the  front  several  times,  and  was  enthusiastically 
patriotic  during  the  entire  critical  period. 

In  1868,  although  the  district  was  strongly  Re¬ 
publican,  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
State  Senate. 

In  the  fall  of  1872  Mr.  Gaston  positively  declined 
the  further  use  of  his  name  in  the  mayoralty  election 
in  Boston  that  year.  He  concluded  to  be  a  can¬ 
didate,  however,  upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
many  of  the  best  citizens  and  of  the  press,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  perfectly  unanimous  action  of 
the  ward  and  city  committee,  in  reporting  in  favor 
of  his  renomination  and  speaking  of  him  as  a  man 
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pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  which  required 
“  wisdom,  discretion,  firmness,  and  courage  when 
needed,  combined  with  the  most  exalted  integrity 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  honor,  welfare,  and 
prosperity  of  the  city.” 

In  commenting  on  this  subject  the  “  Post,”  in  an 
editorial,  November  26,  1872,  stated  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  above  words  of  the  committee: 

The  language  employed  is  none  too  strong  or  emphatic. 
The  history  of  Mayor  Gaston’s  two  administrations  is  an 
eminently  successful  one,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  them,  and  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  question 
that  if  he  were  to  be  re-elected  and  supported  by  a  board 
of  aldermen  of  similar  character  and  purpose  the  city 
would  at  once  find  the  uttermost  requirements  of  its 
government  satisfied. 

In  that  election  in  December,  1872,  for  the  year 
1873,  his  opponent,  Honorable  Henry  L.  Pierce,  was 
declared  elected  Mayor  by  only  79  plurality.  This 
fact  indicates  Mr.  Gaston’s  popularity,  as  General 
Grant  had  carried  Boston  the  year  previous  by  about 
5,500  majority. 

In  1875  Harvard  College,  and  also  his  Alma  Mater, 
Brown  University,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

While  he  was  Governor  the  somewhat  notorious 
Jesse  Pomeroy  case  was  the  occasion  of  more  or  less 
criticism,  the  Governor  himself  receiving  pro  and 
con  his  full  share.  Time  has  completely  vindicated 
his  course.  Many  of  those  alleging  at  the  time  the 
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Governor’s  w^nt  of  66  backbone  have  lived  long 
enough  to  fully  realize  that  his  firmness  consisted  in 
adhering  with  an  honest  persistency  to  his  convic¬ 
tions,  indicating  the  identical  course  he  pursued  in 
that  as  in  all  other  matters  of  public  import. 

Bringing  such  lofty  principles,  together  with  a 
discerning  mind  and  sound  judgment,  into  activity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  his  administration  was, 
it  was  generally  conceded,  a  wise  one.  It  should  he 
borne  in  mind  that  he  occupied  a  somewhat  novel 
position,  there  having  been  no  Democratic  Governor 
of  the  State  for  many  years.  The  scrutiny  directed 
to  him  and  his  acts  was  intense.  His  success  in 
bringing  his  official  relations  as  executive  to  such  a 
happy  termination  is  abundant  proof  of  his  being 
the  man  this  paper  endeavors  to  picture  him. 

It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  lamented 
Henry  Wilson  died.  At  the  State  House,  in  Doric 
Hall,  in  November,  1875,  Governor  Gaston,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sacred  remains  in  behalf  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  said  in  his  address  to  the  committee: 

Massachusetts  receives  from  you  her  illustrious  dead. 
She  will  see  to  it  that  he  whose  dead  body  you  bear  to  us, 
but  whose  spirit  has  entered  upon  its  higher  service,  shall 
receive  honors  befitting  the  great  office  which  in  life  he 
held,  and  I  need  not  assure  you  that  her  people,  with 
hearts  full  of  respect,  of  love,  and  of  veneration,  will  not 
only  guard  and  protect  the  body,  the  coffin,  and  the 
grave,  but  will  also  ever  cherish  his  name  and  fame. 
Gentlemen,  for  the  pious  service  which  you  have  so  kindly 
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and  tenderly  rendered,  accept  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
Commonwealth. 

As  a  lawyer  his  successes  were  such  as  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  few.  The  word  success  is  applied 
both  where  it  ought  to  be  applied  and  where  not 
deserved.  Gaining  wealth,  distinguished  professional 
standing,  extensive  political  renown,  pre-eminence  in 
other  avenues  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense,  success.  Most  men  of  strong  points  are 
sadly  deficient  in  other  and  essential  traits  needed  to 
constitute  a  well-biased,  grandly  rounded  life.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  a  person  is  encountered  possessing 
such  well-proportioned,  evenly  balanced,  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  as  Mr.  Gaston. 

His  steady,  onward  march  over  the  rough  places 
and  up  the  hill  in  his  learned  profession  abundantly 
attests  his  greatness.  No  man  can  occupy,  nor  even 
approach,  the  very  foremost  rank  in  the  legal  arena 
unless  he  be  great.  Of  all  representatives  of  human 
experiences,  the  lawyer,  and  more  particularly  the 
advocate,  has  the  least  opportunity  to  occupy,  falsely, 
a  position  of  real  prominence.  Advocacy  is  the  most 
jealous  of  mistresses. 

Erastus  Worthington,  in  the  historical  article  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Bench  and  Bar,”  found  in  the  “  History 
of  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,”  after  writing  of 
those  eminent  advocates  Ezra  Wilkinson  and  John 
J.  Clarke,  referred  to  Governor  Gaston  and  Judge 
Colburn  in  the  following  words: 
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The  successors  to  the  leadership  of  the  bar,  after  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Clarke,  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaston  of  Roxbury,  and  Waldo  Colburn  of  Dedham. 
Mr.  Gaston  was  not  admitted  to  practice  in  this  county, 
but  he  studied  law  with  Mr.  Clarke,  and  practiced  in 
this  county  for  many  years,  and  considered  himself  a 
Norfolk  lawyer.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  successful 
advocate  and  had  an  excellent  practice.  He  had  re¬ 
moved  to  Boston  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Roxbury. 

On  his  election  to  the  governorship  Mr.  Gaston 
absolutely  relinquished  his  practice  and  gave  his  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  had 
been  quite  unable  to  devote  his  customary  labor  to 
the  benefit  of  his  law  partnership  and  the  good  of 
their  clientage  during  the  two  years  that  he  was 
Mayor  of  Boston. 

When  he  retired  from  the  executive  chair  it  is 
said  that  he  had  neither  a  “  case  ”  nor  a  client. 

An  imperishable  chain  binds  Ex-Governor  Gas¬ 
ton  to  the  bright  side  of  the  history  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  His  life  and  its  renown  were  one  and 
inseparable  —  the  inevitable  result  of  a  life  that 
has  ever  been  linked  to  honorable  endeavors  and 
high  principles. 


UP  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


The  span  of  life  of  William  Gaston  was  the  most 
important  period  in  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the 
advance  in  human  progress  that  it  is  possible  to 
picture.  The  act  of  parochial  settlement  in  England 
after  1662  prevented  the  worker,  a  serf  without 
land,  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another  in 
search  of  work,  and  was  still  in  enduring  memory. 
The  Elizabethan  poor  law,  professing  to  find  him 
work,  was  so  administered  that  reduction  of  wages 
to  a  bare  subsistence  became  an  easy  process  and 
an  economical  expedient,  and  it  was  not  changed 
until  the  30’s.  The  factory  system  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  reforms  which  came  in  the  nineteenth  century 
had  opened  a  new  horizon  and  a  new  hope  for  the 
workers,  and  in  this  epoch,  from  its  beginning  to 
its  climax,  William  Gaston  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  important  part. 

In  the  30’ s  England  had  passed  through  the  politi¬ 
cal  upheavals  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  Reform  Bill.  The  application  of  steam  to 
machinery,  to  industry,  and  the  iron  ship  had 
opened  up  the  prosperity  which,  until  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  made  England  the  leading 
commercial  nation  in  the  world,  until  the  United 
States  took  the  first  place,  which  it  has  held  ever 
since. 

Industrial  progress  is  a  sign  of  advancement,  but 
only  one  of  the  complex  energies  of  a  nation’s  life. 
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When  Mr.  Gaston  was  coining  to  man’s  estate,  in 
the  40’s,  many  influences  —  geographical,  racial, 
and  climatic  —  were  shaping  the  features  of  our 
national  destiny  and  coloring  its  complexion.  Public 
opinion  was  then  beginning  to  do  what  it  has  been 
doing  ever  since,  —  forge  ahead  of  the  man  in  office, 
showing  the  first  signs  of  what  is  common  today,  — 
the  tendency  of  men  to  lead  their  leaders.  As  a 
young  man  his  distinguishing  trait  was  not  to 
accept  the  visionary  or  untried,  but  always  to  demand 
facts  in  support  of  views  before  putting  principles 
into  practice. 

Never  was  there  a  more  auspicious  moment  for 
one  of  this  mold.  It  was  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
In  the  next  three  decades  the  whole  metal  of  the 
Nation  was  to  be  put  into  the  melting  pot  to  be  recast. 
The  values  of  life  were  to  be  reconstructed. 

The  factory  system  had  its  start  in  the  city  of 
Manchester,  England.  The  economic  principles 
which  were  laid  down  by  the  employers  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  and  which  have  been  called  by  economic  writers 
the  “  Manchester  School,”  were  being  accepted  by 
the  employers  in  New  England,  many  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever  upright  in  motives,  were  carrying  these  prin¬ 
ciples  into  practice  regardless  of  where  they  led. 
The  theory  was  that  wages  should  depend  on  the 
balance  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  labor; 
and  this  spirit,  when  ruthlessly  exploited  by  many 
unscrupulous  employers,  led  to  intense  bitterness, 
which  at  that  time  was  being  manifested  in  Europe 
generally. 
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Proudhon  had  published  in  1840,  “  What  is  prop¬ 
erty?  ”  following  Louis  Blanc’s  “  Organization  of 
Labor,”  in  1839,  with  its  motto,  “  Live  working  or 
die  fighting,”  which  came  to  an  unholy  end  within 
a  few  years.  This  was  followed  by  the  Revolution 
of  1848;  which  sent  to  the  United  States  the  stream 
of  educated  and  liberty-loving  Germans,  Austrians, 
and  others  from  Central  Europe,  who  were  later 
to  do  such  valiant  service  for  the  United  States, 
—  soldiers  like  Seigel,  statesmen  like  Schurz,  and 
civil  leaders  and  editors  like  Ottendorfer,  ultimately 
to  become  the  largest  single  racial  group  in  this 
country.  The  Irish  famine  in  the  ten  years  after 
1842  reduced  the  population  of  the  Island  by  one- 
half  through  death  and  emigration  to  the  United 
States. 

One  result  of  the  radical  movement  in  Europe  was 
to  cause  well-meaning  but  visionary  enthusiasts  to 
accept  the  theories  of  Robert  Owens,  and  to  form 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  Roxbury, 
for  example,  where  Mr.  Gaston  then  lived,  and  where 
he  was  to  begin  his  political  career  as  Mayor,  colonies 
of  which  Brook  Farm  was  the  most  advertised  and 
best  known.  George  Ripley,  leader  from  the  first, 
Dr.  Channing,  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  Bronson  Alcott  were  there  as  members,  as  were 
George  William  Curtis  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Haw¬ 
thorne  lived  there  for  a  time.  Another  similar  so¬ 
cialistic  community,  which  has  since  evolved  into  one 
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of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises  in  this  country, 
was  at  Hopedale,  Massachusetts. 

From  the  beginning,  William  Gaston  oriented  his 
future  to  the  definite  calling  of  the  law.  The  falla¬ 
cies  which  amused  and  attracted  the  Brook  Farm 
group  did  not  interest  him.  Before  he  was  thirty, 
he  realized  that  the  so-called  socialism,  being  advo¬ 
cated  all  over  Europe  and  finding  its  way  to  the 
United  States,  was  practically  all  based  on  plagia¬ 
rism  of  the  communistic  romances  inspired  by  Plato, 
except  that  the  Socialists  of  the  40’s  did  not  possess 
the  merit  of  originating  their  arguments  or  their  sys¬ 
tem.  The  leader  of  socialism  was  Carl  Marx,  who 
with  the  Engels  built  up  their  theory  on  a  few  phrases 
from  St.  Simon  and  Ricardo.  None  of  their  follow¬ 
ers,  then  or  since,  has  been  able  to  explain  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  or  the  distribution  of  capital 
under  their  scheme.  The  best  they  ever  do  is  to 
assert  vaguely  that  human  nature  must  be  changed. 

Not  only  was  Democracy  on  trial  in  this  attack  by 
the  Socialist  leaders,  but  the  industrial  system,  as 
then  being  developed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  England,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1848,  Richard  Cobden,  a  calico  printer,  in 
a  prophecy  since  come  true,  referring  to  Germany, 
said  “that  the  weapons  which  English  enterprise 
and  example  were  then  placing  in  competitors’ 
hands  would  later  be  turned  against  her  with  fatal 
effect.”  In  the  old  days  the  acceptance  of  the 
Democratic  theory  carried  with  it  the  cramping 
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of  the  life  of  the  individual.  Before  Mr.  Gaston 
died,  in  1894,  the  pendulum  had  swung  the  other 
way,  to  go  even  further  in  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  the  present  century,  until  the  modern 
idea  is,  that  what  the  State  does  not  command, 
it  allows.  When  the  State  displeases,  it  is  defied 
—  the  economic  religion  of  laissez  faire ,  an  attitude 
of  mind  Mr.  Gaston  could  never  approve.  He 
hated  bigotry,  sumptuary  laws,  and  racial  dis¬ 
crimination,  on  the  general  principle  that  discipline 
is  the  truest  liberty  and  the  parent  of  progress. 
Fundamentally  he  believed  that  the  way  to  foster 
Democracy  was  to  have  each  individual  find  his 
true  expression  in  the  State,  and  in  return  for  her 
benefits  give  her  his  best  powers  and  ungrudging 
obedience. 

For  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  break  over  slavery  in  the  late  50’s,  Mr. 
Gaston  was  a  spectator  of  the  growing  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  the  South.  On  the  side  of  the 
North,  a  hardness  and  austerity.  On  the  South, 
more  urbanity  and  easier  conditions  of  life;  more 
sun,  less  working  against  nature  and  more  working 
with  her.  In  the  North,  the  industrial  spirit  which 
was  to  make  it  the  leader  of  national  commerce  and 
activity.  In  the  South,  less  strenuousness;  time  had 
less  value,  but  gave  more  satisfaction.  While  he 
recognized  that  these  differences  were  fundamental 
and  would  probably  be  difficult  to  reconcile,  as  a 
Democrat  he  was  always  true  to  the  basic  policies 
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which  had  to  be  tried  in  the  crucible  of  the  war  to 
produce  the  gold  of  reconciliation  that  came  after 
the  conflict  was  over.  The  one  thing  that  caused  his 
sincere  support  of  Lincoln’s  administration  was  his 
inherent  hatred  of  slavery  in  any  form  and  its 
consequences. 

The  third  generation  which  followed  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  blessed  in  another  way.  Like  Mr.  Gaston, 
his  contemporaries  grew  up  under  the  system  of 
home  production  and  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
employer  with  the  working  class  in  the  community. 
The  people  were  prosperous  and  higher  education 
was  general  for  the  well-to-do.  Young  men  had  time 
to  read,  and  their  parents  could  give  them  the  chance 
to  follow  their  bent  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but 
particularly  in  literature,  the  result  being  the  Literary 
Age  of  the  United  States,  destroyed  by  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  ending  with  the  Civil  War,  and  not 
again  to  be  resumed  until  the  close  of  the  century. 

After  the  American  Revolution,  and  until  1820,  the 
number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  Atlantic  ports 
was  almost  negligible.  The  United  States  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  racially  homogenous  people  in  1840.  Then 
followed  the  factory  era,  with  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  wool  and  shoes  and  machinery.  The 
home  shop  in  the  back  yard  gave  way  to  the  crowded 
factory,  and  into  this  picture  came  radicalism,  immi¬ 
gration  and  its  consequent  complexes  of  race  and 
religion,  until  the  Civil  War  called  a  halt  to  every¬ 
thing,  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved. 
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Until  1880  the  condition  of  all  wage  earners  in 
Massachusetts  was  very  bad.  Wages  were  low,  hours 
of  labor  long,  especially  for  women  and  children. 
The  total  absence  of  any  provisions  for  health  and 
sanitation,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort,  was  abomi¬ 
nable.  Things  were  so  bad  that  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  leaders  in  the  professions  and  pub¬ 
lic  life  of  the  State,  who  in  the  late  60’s  formed  an 
“  Eight  Hour  League,”  with  Governor  Claflin,  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaston,  Charles  Sumner,  Dr.  Channing,  George 
F.  Hoar,  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  other  high-minded  and  humane  citizens,  none 
of  whom  were  associated  with  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  as  members,  but  who  banded  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  make  the  cause  of  labor  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations  in  political  action.  The  labor 
leaders  of  the  day  contended  that  “  the  whole  power 
and  strength  of  the  labor  reform  movement  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  single  and  simple  principle: 
first,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  and  afterwards  to 
take  up  the  other  questions  which  would  advantage 
the  wage  earner.” 

The  association  of  lawyers  and  other  professional 
men  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  general 
movement,  although  all  the  objectives  of  the  League 
were  not  gained  for  years.  Out  of  this  movement, 
which  contained  members  of  both  political  parties, 
and  therefore  had  no  partisan  character,  came  a 
keener  recognition  of  mutual  problems.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  resulted  was  estab- 
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lished  in  1869,  fifteen  years  before  similar  action 
was  followed  by  the  United  States  government. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  first  effective  ten-hour 
law  covering  State  employees  was  passed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

An  official  copy  of  the  original  call  sent  out  by 
the  group  under  the  patronage  of  Claflin,  Gaston, 
and  Sumner,  to  raise  money  to  build  a  hall  in  which 
labor  matters  and  economic  questions  could  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  follows.  That  no  such  meeting  place  was 
available  in  Boston  is  most  interesting.  No  one 
who  reads  the  following  appeal  can  have  any  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  these  leaders  in  the  professional, 
social,  and  cultural  life  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Boston,  November  20,  1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  The  labor  question  has  assumed  such 
proportions  as  to  demand  the  most  thorough  and  im¬ 
partial  examination  and  consideration.  The  unusual 
awakening  of  the  working  classes  is  everywhere  apparent. 
The  wealthy  and  educated  classes,  looking  on  from  their 
position  of  evident  comfort  and  security,  are  amazed  at 
the  combinations  of  laborers  and  the  apparent  despotism 
of  their  methods  of  protection  and  relief.  The  working¬ 
men  themselves,  ignorant  of  the  causes  operating  to  their 
disadvantage,  combine  in  trades  unions  and  other  organi¬ 
zations,  and  by  crude  and  sometimes  unintelligent  methods 
attempt  to  check  the  tendency  to  make  men  cheaper. 

However  ill-advised  their  attempts  may  be,  the  trade 
union  is  in  most  cases  the  only  school  where  the  working¬ 
man  learns  what  he  knows  of  social  science  or  political 
economy.  The  discussion  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  laws 
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of  trade  and  commerce,  etc.,  must  and  does  have  an  edu¬ 
cating  influence.  It  is  because  of  the  long  and  deeply 
felt  need  of  larger  and  freer  opportunities  for  discussion, 
not  associated  with  the  narrow  spirit  of  special  trade  or 
calling,  and  not  accompanied  with  the  prejudice  against 
trade  societies,  so  general  among  the  employing  classes, 
that  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  hall  free  to  all  who 
will  fairly  discuss  these  important  questions. 

The  hall  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Boston 
Eight  Hour  League,  an  association  having  no  party 
purposes  as  an  organization. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  print  tracts  and  essays  for  the 
workingmen,  so  that  the  world  may  know  of  what  labor 
complains,  and  what  is  proposed  as  a  remedy. 

To  accomplish  these  results  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  insignificant  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  work. 

To  obtain  this  amount  this  circular  is  sent  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons  with  the  request  that  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
be  given  by  each;  and  as  some  of  the  number  may  fail  to 
respond,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  enlarge  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  such  a  sum  as  to  insure  that  there  shall  be  no 
deficiency. 

Our  object  is  to  secure  a  hearing,  and  on  this  account 
we  appeal  to  candid  fellow  citizens  who  may  not  now 
sympathize  with  our  cause.  The  help  they  give  need 
imply  nothing  beyond  a  willingness  to  promote  this  im¬ 
portant  inquiry,  and  to  give  the  workmen,  who  have  not 
the  advantage  of  wealth,  44 fair  play”  in  stating  their  case. 

An  annual  report  containing  a  full  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  will  be  sent  to  each  subscriber. 
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As  the  Committee  desire  to  inaugurate  the  experiment 
this  winter,  a  prompt  reply  to  this  communication  is 
solicited. 

A  return  envelope  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed, 
is  enclosed.  All  sums  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  immediately  upon  receipt  of  subscription. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  have  endorsed  our 
plan  and  permitted  the  use  of  their  names  as  reference. 

His  Excellency  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN. 

Hon.  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  GASTON. 


Geo.  E.  McNeill,  Bureau  of  Labor,  State 
House, 

Andrew  A.  White,  79  Milk  Street, 
Adeline  Bryant,  29  Hollis  Street, 

E.  R.  Place,  8  North  Street, 

Ira  Steward,  99  River  Street,  Camb ridge- 
port, 


■  Committee. 
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MAYOR  OF  ROXBURY 


The  community  that  gave  John  Eliot  and  Joseph 
Warren  to  the  Nation  may  properly  claim  that  it 
has  done  more  than  the  average  in  personal  contri¬ 
bution;  but  in  addition,  Roxbury,  the  sixth  town  in¬ 
corporated  in  Massachusetts,  gave  not  less  than  ten 
Governors  to  Massachusetts  who  were  natives  or 
residents  of  the  town.  It  gave  three  companies  of 
Minute  Men  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  three  generals  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  The  name  of  Roxbury  cannot  be  obscured 
in  history,  even  if  its  identity  has  been  merged  with 
that  of  Boston.  The  town  was  named  after  its  most 
prominent  natural  characteristic.  Other  great  cities 
have  retained  the  names  of  their  original  settlements, 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  etc.,  and  the  natives  of  old 
Roxbury  properly  cling  to  the  memory  of  the  name 
their  town  was  known  by  in  their  youth. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  town  was  called  by  Mayor  Gaston,  who  sent 
in  a  message  answering  President  Lincoln’s  call 
after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  A  committee  of 
three  citizens,  headed  by  Mayor  Gaston,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  have  charge  of  matters  growing  out  of 
the  war,  with  full  discretionary  powers.  During 
the  war  Mayor  Gaston  was  most  earnest  in  his  sup¬ 
port  of  the  policies  of  President  Lincoln,  going  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  localities  where  the  troops  were 
stationed,  stimulating  enlistment,  and  collecting 
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relief  funds.  Under  the  Roxbury  committee  the 
town  furnished  3,271  men  to  the  war,  —  445  over 
and  above  all  demands,  with  136  commissioned 
officers,  including  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Major  General  of  Volunteers. 

During  the  war  Roxbury  appropriated  for  war 
purposes  $385,438.81,  and  privately,  to  encourage 
enlistments,  $21,818;  for  State  Aid  to  soldiers’  fami¬ 
lies,  $186,240.05  (later  repaid  by  the  State),  and  from 
the  Roxbury  Woman’s  Association  there  were  sent 
12,180  garments,  besides  books,  wines,  fruits,  bed 
linen,  and  hospital  stores,  with  $7,860  in  money. 

The  most  important  matter  considered  by  the 
community  was  the  proposal  to  annex  it  to  Boston. 
Mr.  Gaston,  believing  that  in  the  matters  of  health, 
transportation,  and  better  municipal  government 
annexation  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Roxbury, 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  being  the  chairman  of 
the  commissioners  from  Roxbury  to  consider  the 
matter.  This  union  became  complete  June  1,  1867. 
In  the  census  of  1865  the  population  was  28,426 
and  valuation  $23,808,776. 
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MAYOR  OF  BOSTON,  1871-1872 

The  charter  election  of  December  12,  1870,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  choice  of  William  Gaston,  Democratic 
and  Citizens’  candidate,  for  Mayor.  He  received 
3,000  more  votes  than  his  Republican  competitor, 
Mr.  George  O.  Carpenter.  An  able  lawyer,  of  high 
character,  Mr.  Gaston  had  the  respect  of  all  classes 
in  the  community.  In  the  election  for  his  third  term 
he  was  defeated  on  the  face  of  the  original  report  by 
70  votes.  A  recount  was  asked  for  and  the  ballot 
on  the  first  examination  showed  that  Mr.  Gaston 
had  apparently  a  substantial  majority.  The  parties 
in  interest  adjourned  for  lunch,  leaving  an  official 
trusted  by  all  in  charge  of  the  ballots.  When  the 
meeting  reconvened,  several  packages  of  Gaston 
votes  were  missing,  and  without  them  he  was  beaten 
by  70  votes.  He  was  urged  to  protest,  but  refused 
on  the  ground  that  even  if  the  decision  was  in  his 
favor,  the  election  would  inevitably  be  regarded  as 
tainted,  and  he  preferred  to  stand  on  his  record  in 
office.  It  was  an  interesting  fact  that  the  official  sus¬ 
pected  of  and  charged  with  manipulating  the  ballots 
had  a  peculiar  sequence  of  events  happen  to  him 
which  were  held  to  justify  the  suspicions  entertained 
at  the  time  the  votes  were  counted.  Under  the 
influence  of  those  working  for  Mayor  Gaston’s 
defeat,  certain  charges  were  made  which  for  some 
time  operated  against  him,  but  eventually  all  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  cleared  up  by  non-partisan 
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inquiry,  and  the  sources  of  the  allegations  were 
found  to  be  guilty  consciences,  which,  having  done 
injury  to  an  honest  man,  were  anxious  to  cloud 
his  official  record  to  justify  themselves  in  the 
suspicions  and  charges  entertained  against  them. 
Eventually  the  effect  was  to  enhance  the  official 
record  of  Mr.  Gaston  as  an  upright  and  courageous 
man  whose  only  fault  was  that  he  preferred  to  suffer 
under  an  unjust  attack  rather  than  to  make  a  contest 
which  would  work  against  public  interest  and  breed 
political  dissension  without  benefit  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  important  acts  of  the  city  of  Boston 
during  Mayor  Gaston’s  administration  was  the 
adoption  of  an  ordinance  to  establish  a  new  board 
of  health.  The  city  charter  vested  in  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  ample  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health,  and  authorized  them  to  constitute  either 
branch,  or  any  committee  of  their  number,  or  any 
other  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  a  board  of 
health  for  all  or  for  particular  purposes.  For  many 
years  the  aldermen  had  constituted  the  board  of 
health,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  health 
department  was  elected  annually  by  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil.  In  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  the  prevalence 
of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  the  aldermen 
were  aided  by  a  board  of  consulting  physicians,  who 
were  also  elected  by  the  City  Council,  and  like  the 
aldermen  received  no  compensation  for  their  serv¬ 
ices.  As  the  city  increased  in  size,  many  impor¬ 
tant  questions  affecting  the  public  health  were  con- 
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stantly  arising,  —  questions  with  which  the  aldermen 
were  obviously  not  competent  to  deal,  but  they  were 
quick  to  take  offence  at  suggestions  tendered  by 
their  medical  assistants.  Leading  physicians  refused 
to  serve  in  a  position  where  they  had  no  power  to 
carry  out  the  measures  which  they  recommended. 
In  the  year  1871  a  joint  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  certain  complaints  relating  to  the  sale  of 
unwholesome  meat  found  and  reported  that  there 
were  no  proper  restrictions  upon  the  introduction  of 
bad  meat  into  Boston’s  markets,  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  being  endangered  by  want  of  an  efficient 
board  of  health.  In  his  address  to  the  City  Council 
at  the  beginning  of  1872,  Mayor  Gaston  urged  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  to  establish  an  independent 
board,  —  a  recommendation  which  was  shown  later 
to  be  necessary  by  the  neglect  of  the  aldermen  to 
take  any  effective  measures  to  check  a  smallpox 
epidemic  which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent. 
On  December  2,  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  the  aldermen  passed  an  ordinance 
authorizing  the  Mayor  to  appoint,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  City  Council,  three  persons  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  board  of  health,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years  each.  As  a  sort  of  compromise,  the  duty  of 
cleaning  the  streets  and  cesspools,  collecting  offal 
and  ashes,  —  a  work  in  which  a  considerable  number 
of  laborers  were  employed  (and  desirable  for  this 
reason),  —  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  City  Council.  The  appointment 
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of  a  superintendent  of  health,  a  city  physician,  and 
a  port  physician  was  given  to  the  new  board,  but 
the  exercise  of  this  power  was  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor. 

The  term  of  Mayor  Gaston  was  coming  to  a  close. 
The  important  matter  was  the  health  of  the  people 
of  Boston.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  only  about 
patronage,  and  it  was  impossible  to  safeguard  the 
people  in  the  time  given  him  to  act.  It  was  a  matter 
for  Mayor  Gaston’s  successor  to  settle,  and,  con¬ 
vinced  that  action  in  the  last  month  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  on  this  matter  would  be  unwise  under  the 
circumstances,  he  therefore  took  this  course. 

In  the  year  1871  the  supply  of  water  from  Lake 
Cochituate  being  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
growing  wants  of  Boston,  an  examination  of  all 
sources  of  supply  within  fifty  miles  of  Boston  was 
made,  followed  by  an  application  to  the  Legislature 
the  following  year  for  authority  to  take  water  from 
Sudbury  River  and  Farm  Pond.  The  authority  was 
granted,  and  a  temporary  connection  was  imme¬ 
diately  made  between  Sudbury  River  and  Lake 
Cochituate,  which  furnished  an  adequate  supply 
during  the  summer  of  1872;  but  this  connection 
could  not  be  made  permanent  without  interfering 
with  the  privileges  of  the  mill  owners  along  the  line 
of  the  river,  and  it  became  a  serious  question  for 
the  government  to  consider,  whether  the  need  for 
an  additional  supply  of  pure  water  was  so  impera¬ 
tive  as  to  justify  the  heavy  expense  involved  in 
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taking  all  the  waters  of  the  river,  within  or  above 
Framingham,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  During  the  unusually  dry  season  of  1874, 
a  temporary  connection  was  made  with  the  Mystic 
water  works,  which  supplied  Charlestown;  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  connection  could  not  be 
maintained  without  depriving  Charlestown  and  its 
dependents  of  an  adequate  supply,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1875,  orders  were  passed  authorizing  the 
Cochituate  Water  Board,  as  the  agent  of  the  city, 
to  take  the  waters  of  Sudbury  River  and  Farm  Pond 
and  conduct  them  by  a  separate  conduit  to  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill  Reservoir,  a  distance  of  eighty-three  thou¬ 
sand,  nine  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  The  city  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  source  a  supply  equal  to  twenty 
million  gallons  daily,  which  could  be  doubled  by 
the  construction  of  additional  storage  basins.  The 
cost  of  the  Cochituate  and  Sudbury  works  by  April 
30,  1880,  amounted  to  sixteen  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

In  1871  the  Legislature  established  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  city  government  known  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Survey  and  Inspection  of  Buildings. 
The  chief  officer  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  City  Council,  for  a  term  of  three 
years;  and  the  assistant  inspectors  and  clerk  were 
appointed  by  the  chief  officer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor.  The  department  had  been  organized 
but  a  few  months  when  the  great  fire  of  1872  oc¬ 
curred,  and  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature, 
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which  followed,  the  provisions  of  the  building  law 
were  greatly  modified  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
use  of  combustible  materials  in  the  construction 
of  buildings  within  certain  limits  to  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  City  Council. 

The  Boston  Fire 

On  ten  occasions  before  1872  Boston  had  been 
largely  devastated  by  fire.  On  Saturday  evening, 
November  9,  1872,  at  7  p.m.,  while  William  Gaston 
was  Mayor,  a  fire  started  in  the  four-story  granite 
building  on  the  southeasterly  side  of  Summer  and 
Kingston  streets,  in  a  practically  new  and  solid 
structure  occupied  by  merchants. 

The  fire  spread  with  incredible  rapidity,  until  the 
people  of  the  city  realized  that  it  was  facing  destruc¬ 
tion.  Slate,  granite,  marble,  brick  and  iron  flashed 
up  like  tinder,  spreading  in  every  direction,  until  in 
the  end  it  took  in  practically  everything  from  the 
Common  to  the  harbor,  and  from  Beach  Street  to 
Hanover  Street.  Only  here  and  there  buildings 
were  seemingly  miraculously  preserved,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  was  one  of  ruin  and  devastation.  Mayor 
Gaston,  who  remained  for  three  days  continuously  at 
his  post  in  City  Hall,  and  Chief  Damrell  of  the  Fire 
Department,  in  sole  command  during  the  confla¬ 
gration,  were  advised,  threatened,  supplicated,  the 
impossible  being  demanded  from  both.  The  soldiers 
were  on  guard,  the  firemen  were  disciplined  and 
brave,  but  all  were  fighting  with  an  elemental  force. 
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The  firemen  dragging  their  writhing  hose  through 
the  streets;  the  crowds  pressing  in  on  the  guarding 
soldiers;  men,  women,  and  children  dragging  away 
boxes,  furniture,  and  cherished  goods  of  every  kind; 
clouds  of  black  smoke,  the  tongues  of  flame  beneath, 
made  a  picture  that  could  never  be  forgotten.  The 
glow  of  the  fire  attracted  attention  for  more  than 
fifty  miles.  Crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  hurrying  to  the  scene  by  every  possible  means, 
making  conditions  worse  in  the  stricken  area. 
Through  it  all  thieves  and  robbers  were  stealing  as 
they  could.  When  it  was  over  the  former  line  of 
streets  was  wiped  out.  It  was  not  until  Tuesday, 
three  days  after  the  fire  started,  that  a  beginning 
could  be  made  in  removing  the  debris,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  it  was  still  hot  in  many  places.  A  territory 
approximately  a  hundred  acres  in  extent  had  been 
devastated.  The  exact  number  of  dead  and  injured 
was  never  known. 

The  great  fire  in  Chicago  was  still  fresh  in  mind, 
when  there  had  been  immediate  and  general  response 
to  Chicago’s  distress.  Offers  of  help  had  come  from 
everywhere,  the  first  in  a  telegram  from  Mayor 
Gaston  of  Boston  to  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  followed 
by  a  gift  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  brought 
personally  by  a  committee  of  Boston  citizens. 

The  response  to  the  Boston  disaster  was  also 
immediate  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  entire  police  force  of  Boston  was  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Crime 
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was  rampant.  Chief  Savage  immediately  closed 
every  saloon  in  the  city.  One  organized  gang  of 
thieves  was  intercepted  at  Springfield  on  the  way 
from  New  York  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  steal.  The  verdict  of  all  was  that  the 
police  and  the  firemen  had  done  the  very  best  that 
was  possible.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-five  firms 
were  burned  out.  The  estimate  of  the  building 
loss  was  upwards  of  $20,000,000,  and  the  loss  in 
goods  about  $80,000,000.  After  the  temporary  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  fire  had  given  way  to  the  calm 
and  deliberate  judgment  of  mature  thought,  which 
is  history,  it  was  seen  that  Mayor  Gaston  and  his 
associates  had  calmly,  efficiently,  and  bravely  done 
all  that  was  humanly  possible  for  strong  men  to 
do  during  the  emergency  which  came  to  them. 
Boston  was  proud  of  him  as  its  leader  and  chief 
executive,  and  of  its  firemen,  police,  and  soldiery, 
during  the  Boston  fire. 


AS  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Following  his  term  of  two  years  as  Mayor  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  1870  and  1871,  Mr.  Gaston  was  nominated 
for  Governor  at  Worcester  on  September  3,  1873, 
with  William  L.  Smith  of  Springfield  for  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

On  September  9,  1874,  William  Gaston  was  again 
nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Democrats  at 
Worcester,  with  William  Smith  of  Springfield  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  against  Thomas  Talbot  and 
H.  G.  Knight  of  Easthampton,  and  on  November  3 
was  elected  by  7,072  votes,  while  every  other  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  on  the  State  ticket  was  elected. 
There  was  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  on  joint  ballot,  of  78. 

The  session  of  1875  was  convened  on  January  6, 
and  prorogued  on  May  19.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  acts  and  seventy-eight  resolves  were  passed 
and  signed  by  Governor  Gaston.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  measure  coming  before  the  Legislature  was  in 
reference  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  After  the  bitterest 
kind  of  discussion  a  bill  transferring  all  the  State 
property  of  the  tunnel,  authorizing  consolidation 
with  connecting  lines,  abrogating  the  contract  with 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  appropriating  $1,300,000 
to  continue  the  work  under  a  commission  of  five 
persons,  to  be  appointed  by  Governor  Gaston,  be¬ 
came  law.  The  contest  over  liquor  enforcement  is 
discussed  in  another  chapter. 
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The  matter  of  a  successor  to  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  was  decided  on  the  fourth  ballot  in  the 
Legislature  by  the  election  of  Henry  L.  Dawes  of 
Pittsfield. 

The  United  States  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
Revolution  centennial  ceremonies  that  began  during 
Governor  Gaston’s  term.  On  Monday,  April  19, 
the  series  of  anniversaries  opened  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  including  an  oration  by  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,  and  an  ode  by  John  G.  Whittier,  rendered  the 
more  impressive  by  the  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  several  members  of  his 
cabinet.  On  June  17  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  observed  at  Charles¬ 
town.  The  city  was  en  fete  and  the  nine  divisions 
of  the  parade,  participated  in  by  military  and  civil 
organizations  from  all  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina,  took  three  hours  and  fifty  minutes 
to  pass  a  given  point.  Vice  President  Wilson  and 
the  Governors  of  several  States  were  in  attendance. 
Governor  Gaston  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
cane  by  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
George  Washington  assumed  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Revolution  was  celebrated  at  Cambridge  on 
July  3,  when  an  original  poem  was  read  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Vice  President  Wilson  presided  over  the  Repub- 
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lican  Convention  at  Worcester  on  September  29, 
and  died  suddenly  at  Washington  on  November  22. 

Governor  Gaston  was  renominated  for  Governor 
at  Worcester  on  September  22,  and  was  defeated  by 
Alexander  H.  Rice  by  a  small  plurality  at  the 
annual  election. 

The  plurality  by  which  Mr.  Rice  was  elected 
Governor  was  so  small  in  comparison  with  that 
which  tradition  had  assigned  to  the  party  he  repre¬ 
sented,  and  so  far  below  what  was  claimed  as  the 
right  of  the  Republican  candidates  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  that  the  effect  was  felt  to  destroy  tempora¬ 
rily  the  prestige  of  the  party  as  effectually  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  defeat.  The  only  public  ground  upon  which 
his  election  was  urged  was  the  general  importance 
of  keeping  the  Republican  party  in  power. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LIQUOR  LAWS  IN  1875 

William  Gaston’s  life  was  characterized  by  an 
inflexibility  of  purpose  in  defending  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  right  side  of  a  question,  even  if  tempo¬ 
rarily  unpopular.  This  he  showed  in  taking  up  the 
cause  of  wage  earners  at  a  time  it  was  politically 
inexpedient  to  do  so.  As  a  Whig,  when  Gardner 
became  “Know-Nothing”  Governor  in  1855,  he 
changed  his  politics.  When  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  new  Republican  party  in  Massachusetts  were 
opposing,  lukewarm  on  war  policies,  holding  back 
or  not  going  to  the  lengths  advocated  by  Lincoln, 
Gaston  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  his  war  pro¬ 
gram.  As  Mayor  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  the 
great  fire,  he  refused  to  be  carried  off  his  feet,  to 
go  to  illegal  and  unwise  lengths  at  the  request  of 
frightened  or  selfish  citizens,  eventually  to  be 
commended  for  having  done  the  only  right  and  wise 
thing  to  do.  While  he  was  Governor  he  was  faced 
with  a  condition  where  a  statute  prohibiting  parad¬ 
ing  by  civilian  bodies  bearing  arms  forced  him  to 
apply  this  law  to  a  group  composed  largely  of  his 
own  political  supporters.  In  this  action  he  was 
supported  warmly  by  Patrick  A.  Collins,  Thomas  J. 
Gargan,  and  other  members  of  this  racial  group. 
Later  the  judgment  of  those  formerly  his  most 
severe  critics  justified  his  acts. 

The  most  severe  test  of  his  unflinching  obedience 
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to  what  he  thought  was  right  came  while  he  was 
Governor,  in  the  matter  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  law,  which  had  been  under  violent  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Massachusetts  for  twenty  years,  after  it 
had  been  passed  in  1855. 

President  Lincoln  laid  down  the  principle,  in 
which  Governor  Gaston  firmly  believed: 

Prohibition  will  work  great  injury  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  It  is  a  cause  of  intemperance  within  itself, 
for  it  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  in  that  it  attempts 
to  control  man’s  appetite  by  legislation,  and  makes  a 
crime  out  of  things  that  are  not  crimes.  A  prohibition 
law  strikes  a  blow  at  the  very  principles  on  which  our 
government  was  founded. 

Bills  for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  law  were 
being  agitated  each  year  in  the  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
islature.  Out  of  the  various  laws  passed  there  was 
created  a  new  form  of  occupation  called  “  spot¬ 
ters,”  which  flourished  disgracefully.  In  1865  a 
State  Police  was  established  which,  instead  of  cor¬ 
recting  crime,  increased  it.  Governor  Claflin,  in  his 
first  message  in  1869,  said  the  increase  in  drunken¬ 
ness  and  crimes  growing  out  of  liquor  violations  was 
so  marked,  the  jails,  State  Prison,  and  houses  of 
correction  were  so  crowded,  that  if  the  situation 
continued  they  would  have  to  be  enlarged  in  size. 

In  1869  the  Legislature  passed  a  new  act  proved 
to  be  worse,  if  anything,  and  at  best  only  a  revival 
of  the  existing  law.  In  1871  the  law  permitted  the 
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sale  of  malt  liquors  unless  prohibited  by  vote  of 
the  people.  An  amendment  that  year  prohibited  the 
sale  of  malt  liquors  unless  permitted  by  the  popular 
vote.  The  constabulary  system  was  overhauled 
and  found  to  be  filled  with  corruption  and  abuse. 
Three  commissioners  were  created  that  year  who 
alone  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
chief  of  the  constabulary  force. 

William  Gaston  was  first  nominated  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Democrats,  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1873,  at  Worcester,  and  beaten  in  the 
fall  election.  The  next  year  he  was  again  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected.  As  a  close  student  of  history, 
wholly  free  from  religious  and  racial  bigotry,  he 
realized  the  philosophy  as  to  prohibition  expressed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  knew  that  most  laws  grow 
out  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and 
are  only  codifications  of  existing  conditions.  When¬ 
ever  and  wherever  the  natural  process  is  changed 
by  religious  zeal,  political  and  racial  intolerance, 
and  results  in  arrogant  and  oppressive  legislation, 
it  is  always  in  violation  of  the  conscience,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  beliefs  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  community.1 

1  Two  liquor  cases  which  came  to  trial  the  year  Governor  Gaston  was  elected, 
in  1874,  illustrate  the  feeling  of  Massachusetts  juries  regarding  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  an  unjust  and  foolish  law.  The  two  most  famous  hotels  in  Boston  were 
Parker’s  and  Young’s.  Harvey  D.  Parker  was  indicted  for  keeping  a  liquor 
nuisance,  and  tried  March  23,  1874.  Officer  Tobey  testified  that  he  visited 
the  Parker  House  on  January  5.  Mr.  Parker  admitted  to  him  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  both  hotel  and  bar.  The  officer  saw  customers  buy  and  pay  for 
liquor.  Other  officers  gave  similar  testimony.  No  attempt  was  made  by  Mr. 
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While  fanaticism  filled  the  statute  books  with 
oppressive  4 4  blue  laws  ”  in  Massachusetts,  the  story 
of  the  laws  regulating  diet,  dress,  amusements,  Sun¬ 
day  observance,  manners,  and  morals  is  almost 
unbelievable,  but  true.  The  basis  of  such  crusades 
is  the  fear  that  joy  may  be  permitted  to  enter 
human  life.  The  cry  at  first  is,  that  while  such  laws 
are  on  the  statute  books  they  should  be  obeyed, 
but  this  has  never  been  true,  nor  is  it  humanly 
possible  to  have  such  laws  enforced.  The  Poor 
Laws  of  the  Elizabethan  era  are  absurd  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  twentieth  century,  but 
they  remained  on  the  book  for  generations  after 
they  were  actually  abandoned.  Twenty -five  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  were 
two  hundred  offences  punishable  with  death  in 
England. 


Parker  or  his  lawyers  to  rebut  or  contradict  any  part  of  the  testimony.  The 
jury  disagreed.  The  case  was  again  tried  on  September  4  and  was  placed  on 
file. 

The  case  against  George  Young,  indicted  for  maintaining  at  Young’s  Hotel 
a  liquor  nuisance,  was  tried  in  the  lower  court,  where  he  was  found  guilty. 
On  appeal  in  the  Superior  Criminal  Court,  Mr.  Young  was  found  “not  guilty” 
on  March  18,  and  the  next  day  it  was  ordered  to  restore  the  liquor  which  had 
been  taken  from  him.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  was  Jewell,  Gaston, 
Field  &  Russ.  (Suffolk  Superior  Criminal  records.) 

Many  of  the  Boston  papers  in  the  few  days  following  the  trials  appealed  to 
the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  Prohibitory  Law,  the  argument  being  that  it  was 
useless  to  have  a  law  on  the  statute  book  when  juries  will  not  convict  under  it. 
The  papers  which  presented  this  argument  included  the  “Advertiser,”  “Ex¬ 
press,”  “Gazette,”  “Post”  and  the  “Transcript,”  not  one  of  which  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  juries  to  convict  on  the  evidence  presented.  Not 
one  of  them  had  a  word  of  rebuke  or  of  protest.  (Page  3  of  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Temperance  Alliance.) 
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This  was  the  situation  found  by  Governor  Gaston 
when  he  came  to  the  executive  chair.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  laws  in  Massachusetts  in  that  day  were  in 
practically  the  same  position  that  the  Volstead  Law 
is  today. 

General  Andrews,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States,  in  charge  of  the  Volstead 
Act  enforcement,  is  reported  in  4  4  The  New  York 
World,”  Wednesday,  January  2,  1926,  as  saying 
at  an  anti-saloon  meeting: 

That  the  Volstead  Act  could  not  possibly  be  enforced 
under  the  existing  government  policy,  and  that  there 
was  no  indication  of  such  radical  changes  as  would  be 
necessary  to  make  successful  enforcement  a  possibility. 

The  message  of  Governor  Gaston  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1875,  considering  the  situation  as  it  exists 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1926,  is  fully  worth  reading. 
The  chapter  on  the  Prohibitory  Law  follows : 

Prohibitory  Law 

There  is  a  subject  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider,  that  largely  affects  the  public  interests  of  the 
State;  but  it  still  more  largely  affects  the  private  interests 
and  morals  of  the  people.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  legis¬ 
lation  respecting  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  It  presents  a  problem  not  easy  of  solution. 
Difficulties  always  have  surrounded  and  always  will 
surround  it.  The  temperance  cause  is  a  high  moral  one, 
but  it  has  unfortunately  been  dragged  from  the  house  of 
its  friends  and  thrown  into  the  arena  of  party  strife. 
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From  that  arena,  I  trust  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
rescue  it  and  to  lift  it  up  to  that  place  which  its  high 
moral  dignity  demands.  While,  like  every  other  moral 
cause,  it  finds  its  highest  form  of  triumph  in  arguments 
and  persuasions  which  convince  the  judgment,  and  in 
appeals  which  reach  the  conscience,  it  is  still  entitled  to 
all  the  aid  which  legislation  can  give  it,  and  I  believe 
legislation  can  aid  it;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  a 
fatal  mistake  to  rely  upon  law  as  the  sole  or  principal 
agency  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance.  That 
loyalty  to  duty,  and  that  determination  to  perform  it, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  conscientious  conviction,  have 
a  steadfastness  and  power  which  do  not  belong  to  en¬ 
forced  virtue.  Many  will  resist  force  who  will  yield  to 
persuasion.  I  fear  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  to  rely 
too  much  upon  the  strength  of  the  law,  and  too  little 
upon  more  potent  instrumentalities. 

I  think  the  opinion  is  well-nigh  universal  that  there 
should  be,  at  least,  restraint  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  this  opinion  will  give  a  strength  to  restrain¬ 
ing  legislation  which  absolute  prohibition  certainly  does 
not  now  possess.  Let  law  sustain  the  appeals  to  the 
judgment  and  moral  sense  of  the  community. 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  say  that  while  considering 
this  subject,  you  should  keep  in  constant  remembrance 
the  fact  that  intemperance  has  been  the  most  prolific 
source  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  crime;  that  it  has 
filled  the  State  and  the  country  with  its  destructive 
influences;  and  that  its  progress  everywhere  heralds 
only  misfortune,  misery,  and  degradation.  The  barriers 
which  you  may  seek  to  raise  against  it  should  be  as 
strong  as  you,  acting  within  the  proper  limits  of  legisla- 
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tion,  can  make  them.  That  which  will  most  effectually 
diminish  an  evil  which  I  fear  legislation  cannot  wholly 
destroy,  will  best  subserve  the  cause  of  morals,  most 
thoroughly  promote  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  most 
successfully  advance  the  prosperity  and  virtue  of  the 
people. 

Your  action  on  this  subject  should  be  earnest,  faithful, 
and  determined.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  people. 
Nothing  less  ought  to  satisfy  your  own  consciences. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  law  known  as  the 
Prohibitory  Law  was  enacted.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  year  that  law,  or  a  law  of  similar  character,  has 
been  on  the  statute  book.  The  people,  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment,  were  anxious  to  aid  the  cause  of  temperance 
by  legislation.  They  therefore,  through  their  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  Legislature,  passed  the  law.  They  have 
tried  it  and  they  have  patiently  waited  for  more  than 
twenty  years  for  its  predicted  blessings.  Today  the 
public  sentiment  demands  the  repeal  of  the  law.  The 
people  do  not  desire  this  repeal  because  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  is  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
but  because  they  believe  that  the  law  has  signally  failed 
to  accomplish  the  great  and  beneficent  purposes  for 
which  it  was  enacted. 

It  was  claimed  by  its  opponents  at  the  time  of  enact¬ 
ment  that  it  was  “unsound  in  theory  and  inconsistent 
with  the  traditional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
that  it  transcended  the  proper  domain  and  limits  of  legis¬ 
lation;  that  it  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  habits  of  the 
people  to  meet  with  any  practical  success;  and  that  in 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  regulation  was  attainable 
and  practicable,  but  that  absolute  prevention  of  such  sale 
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was  impossible.  And  during  the  existence  of  the  law 
the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  have  been  the  subjects 
of  earnest  public  discussion,  as  well  as  exhaustive  legis¬ 
lative  examination  and  inquiry. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  useful  for  me  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  these  questions  now,  for  the  law  has  made  a 
history  for  itself,  and  many  of  the  objections  made  to 
it  which  were  in  the  nature  of  prophecies  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment  have  become  facts  now.  By  its  his¬ 
tory  it  must  be  judged,  and  receive  either  approval  or 
condemnation. 

The  law  has  had  many  attendant  influences,  which,  if 
it  had  possessed  an  inherent  power  for  good,  would  have 
given  it  additional  strength. 

It  has  had  behind  it  a  strong  moral  support  in  the  high 
character  of  many  of  its  advocates.  These  advocates 
have  given  to  it  the  strength  which  always  comes  from 
intelligence  and  virtue.  The  purpose,  too,  which  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish,  seemed  to  surround  it  with  its  own 
pure  influences,  and  to  lend  to  it  its  aid. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  the  great  power  of  the  State 
was  behind  it.  An  extraordinary  police  force  was  created, 
mainly  to  assist  in  its  enforcement.  Never  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  did  a  law  have  more  potent  and  unusual 
agencies  to  give  it  strength  and  power;  but  these  agencies 
have  served  only  to  demonstrate  its  weakness,  and  make 
its  failure  the  more  conspicuous. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  law  because  of  this  failure,  and 
because  I  believe  that  its  execution,  or  what  has  been 
called  its  execution,  has  tended  to  corrupt  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law  in  the  State.  During  its  existence  the 
executive  chair  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  occupied 
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by  gentlemen  for  whose  ability,  intelligence,  and  virtue 
the  people  have  had  the  highest  respect.  That  respect 
has  been  deserved.  These  gentlemen,  clothed  with  the 
power  of  the  State,  have  sought  to  enforce  the  law 
through  the  agencies  provided  by  the  statute.  And  yet, 
with  all  these  favoring  circumstances,  it  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  losing  respect  from  the  method  of  its  execution  as 
well  as  from  its  want  of  success.  The  appointing  power 
has  always  sought  for  honest  and  worthy  men  to  enforce 
it,  and  has  undoubtedly  obtained  many  worthy  men  for 
that  purpose;  but  it  is  believed  (whether  correctly  or  not 
you  must  judge)  that  the  temptations  to  corruption  which 
the  law  presents  have  proved  too  strong  for  many  of  the 
subordinate  officers  who  have  been  charged  with  its 
execution;  so  that  (at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  State) 
it  has  practically  degenerated  from  a  prohibitory  law 
of  the  most  stringent  form  to  a  license  law  of  the  most 
corrupt  character.  When  the  terrors  of  the  law  are 
used  for  the  purposes  of  private  gain  and  political  in¬ 
fluence,  the  cause  of  morals  is  not  advancing. 

In  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  the 
liquor  law  made  to  the  last  Legislature,  I  find  the 
following : 

The  legislation  of  the  State  should  ever  be  parental,  for 
home  is  the  foundation,  and  should  be  the  type,  of  all  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  We  should  make  laws  to  protect  our 
homes;  to  guard  the  weak;  to  guide  aright  the  blind  and  erring; 
to  prevent  temptation,  not  to  license  it;  to  remember  the 
weakness  of  humanity  in  its  best  estate,  its  proneness  to  be 
enslaved  by  appetite  and  passion,  and  make  law  have  a  lifting, 
elevating  power. 
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If  I  believed  that  the  Prohibitory  Law  had  accom¬ 
plished  such  results,  I  would  not  recommend  its  repeal. 
But  has  it  prevented  temptation?  Has  it  not  rather 
practically  licensed  it?  Has  it  protected  the  weak  and 
guided  aright  the  erring?  And  has  it  been  a  lifting  and 
elevating  power? 

If  the  statistics  and  statements  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  minority  of  the  same  committee  are  reliable  and 
fairly  made  (as  I  am  bound  to  believe  they  are),  then  they 
present  fearful  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  I  need  not 
refer  to  statistics.  There  are  facts  enough,  obvious  to  a 
common  observation,  to  demonstrate  that  the  results 
which  the  majority  of  the  committee  say  ought  to  be 
accomplished  by  legislation  have  not  been  among  the 
fruits  of  the  existing  law. 

I  believe  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  many  of 
our  cities  and  towns  has  never  been  larger,  or  more  open, 
bold,  or  undisguised,  than  during  these  twenty  years  of 
prohibitory  history. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  law  could  have  been 
enforced,  it  was  when  the  popular  judgment  was,  or  was 
believed  to  be,  in  its  favor.  Nothing  less  than  the  united 
moral  influence  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  can 
give  to  such  a  law  practical  strength  and  power.  Such 
a  united  influence  the  present  law  is  far  from  possessing. 
It  has  undoubtedly  still  a  large  number  of  friends  and 
supporters,  whose  character  and  whose  motives  are  pure, 
and  whose  earnestness  and  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  is  equally 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  finds  among  its  opponents  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  equal  purity  and  intelligence, 
having  a  kindred  zeal  in  the  same  cause.  The  latter 
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believe  that  its  continued  existence  will  retard  rather  than 
advance  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  that  it  will,  by 
the  influences  which  it  has  created  and  the  agencies  to 
which  it  has  given  birth,  continue  to  corrupt  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law  and  to  degrade  political  action. 

With  such  a  sentiment  existing  against  it,  its  friends 
can  scarcely  hope  for  it  any  substantial  success,  —  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  unless  it  can  gain  a  respect  which  it  does  not 
now  possess.  But  events  have  shown  that  instead  of 
gaining,  it  has  been  losing  public  favor;  that  the  number 
of  its  opponents  are  increasing;  and  that  the  popular 
judgment  is  now  against  it. 

If  such  are  the  facts,  then  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  future  of  the  law  (if  it  shall  continue  to  exist)  may  be 
more  objectionable  than  its  past  has  been,  both  in  the 
character  of  its  results  and  in  the  method  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  this  no  good  citizen  can  desire. 

If  you  shall  come  to  the  conclusion,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  stated,  or  for  any  other  reasons,  that  the 
existing  law  ought  to  be  repealed,  then  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  supply  its  place  with  some  other  form  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  restraining  and  controlling  a  traffic  which  cannot 
be  entirely  abolished;  for  I  believe  that  no  man  who  has 
given  the  subject  earnest  and  candid  thought  can  be  in 
favor  of  the  unrestricted  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I 
should  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  Legislature  an  advocate 
of  such  a  policy,  and  I  dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
hibitory  law,  and  I  also  recommend  the  enactment  of  a 
law  in  its  stead,  which  shall  place  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  responsible  hands,  and  shall  surround  such  sale 
with  the  strongest  practicable  limitations,  restraints, 
and  safeguards. 
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I  have  already  indicated  the  general  character  of  the 
legislation  on  this  subject  which  commends  itself  to  my 
judgment.  Its  details  cannot  be  properly  considered 
within  the  limits  which  for  a  single  subject  belong  to 
this  occasion. 

i 

While  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  the  existing  Prohibitory 
Law,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  exist  wide  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of  legislation  to  accomplish 
the  object  which  all  good  citizens  have  at  heart, — viz., 
the  limitation  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Represent¬ 
ing  all  shades  of  these  differences,  you  will  consider  this 
difficult  problem  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  traditions  of 
our  people,  to  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  cause  of  temperance.  Entertaining 
quite  decided  opinions  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
legislation  best  adapted  to  accomplish  these  objects,  I 
doubt  if  it  is  within  my  proper  province  to  seem  to 
dictate,  or  even  suggest,  details  of  legislation  upon  this 
subject  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  But  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  co-operate  with  you  in  any  legis¬ 
lation  which,  while  free  from  constitutional  objections 
and  from  clear  invasions  of  personal  rights,  shall  tend 
to  promote  the  beneficent  purposes  which  legislation 
upon  this  subject  should  aim  to  accomplish. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  meet  this  question  with 
an  earnest  purpose,  and  give  to  it  that  careful  deliberation 
which  its  importance  demands. 

Of  the  law  known  as  the  constabulary  law  I  have  but 
little  to  say.  What  I  have  already  said  renders  discus¬ 
sion  of  it  unnecessary.  I  recommend  its  repeal,  and  in 
its  place  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating 
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and  providing  for  a  police  force  in  the  nature  of  a  detec¬ 
tive  force,  sufficient  to  properly  aid  the  executive  officers 
of  the  State  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  COURTEOUS  AND  UPRIGHT  GENTLEMAN 


Governor  Gaston  had  behind  him  a  half  dozen 
generations  of  forbears  with  education,  social  train¬ 
ing,  and  good  manners  —  of  the  class  who  look  for¬ 
ward  to  posterity  as  well  as  backward  to  ancestry. 
Openness,  frankness,  and  simplicity  were  the  foun¬ 
dation  stones  of  his  life.  Standing  firm,  on  neces¬ 
sary  occasions,  requires  more  power  than  active 
effort,  and  proves  the  cumulative  force  of  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  qualities  called  character.  While  he  was 
Mayor  and  Governor  the  people  expected  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  the  benefit  of  good  breeding,  which 
adjusted  itself  to  all  occasions  without  effort.  Good 
manners  are  the  mirror  in  which  one’s  own  image  is 
displayed;  the  best  insurance  against  ill  manners 
in  others.  To  be  courteous  and  gracious  is  to  show 
that  an  individual  is  not  living  cut  off  from  the 
world,  but  a  neighbor  to  all. 

His  companion,  Mrs.  Gaston,  was  a  wonderful 
woman,  serene,  gentle,  kind,  regardless  of  condition, 
who  habitually  excluded  every  tone,  expression,  or 
subject  of  conversation  that  in  any  way  gave  pain  to 
others  in  conversational  intercourse. 

It  is  the  unceasing  wonder  of  foreign  visitors  to 
this  country  that  the  official  bearing  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  Nation,  States,  and  cities  is  habitually  good. 
Exceptions  are  so  rare  as  to  be  known  and  remem¬ 
bered.  With  Governor  Gaston  this  was  instinctive 
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and  sincere,  and  it  was  accepted  that  during  his 
term  there  never  were  better  manners,  with  correct 
use  of  social  forms,  graciously  and  naturally  shown. 
This  was  fortunate,  as  it  happened  that  during  the 
time  that  he  had  the  duty  officially  to  represent  the 
citizens,  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  visitors 
of  high  position  nationally,  and  from  foreign  lands. 

The  spirit  of  independence  which  caused  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gaston  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  wage 
earner  when  he  needed  help  was  never  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  demagogy.  His  social  philosophy  was 
common-sense  tolerance.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  wage  earner  had  any  desire  to  participate  in 
the  social  functions  of  the  well-to-do;  that  having 
neither  the  time,  clothing,  money  nor  desire  to  enter 
this  field,  he  would  be  bored  and  uncomfortable  in 
such  surroundings,  vastly  preferring  his  own  type 
of  amusements  and  choice  of  companions.  The 
Democratic  solution  is  not  to  flaunt  ostentatious 
display  in  the  face  of  the  poor,  but  to  encourage 
each  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way,  not  pur¬ 
posely  separated,  but  in  the  free  intercourse  with 
companions  of  his  selection  and  choice  develop  his 
individual  character  without  patronage  or  servility. 

The  following  from  the  “  Boston  Gazette  is  a 
typical  expression  of  the  public  reaction  to  this 
policy : 

Governor  Gaston’s  levee  and  reception  at  his  residence, 
177  Marlboro  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  largely 
attended,  despite  the  unfavorable  weather,  and  con- 
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tained  an  excellent  representation  of  the  culture  and 
intellectual  distinction  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the 
presence  of  those  connected  with  the  Governor  by  offi¬ 
cial  relations.  Massachusetts  has  never  had  a  chief 
magistrate  more  popular  in  social  relations ,  or  more 
generally  respected  by  all  classes  in  the  community,  than 
is  her  present  Executive. 

President  Grant  and  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Nellie  were  the  guests  of  Boston  during  Mayor 
Gaston’s  second  term,  on  October  16,  1871.  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  the  great  hero  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
most  delighted  with  his  visit  and  the  manner  of 
his  reception. 

A  banquet  was  given  by  Mayor  Gaston  to  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Japan  at  the  Revere  House:  Charles 
Wolcott  Brooks,  attache  of  His  Imperial  Japanese 
Majesty’s  Embassy  to  the  Treaty  Powers,  and 
Japanese  Consul  at  San  Francisco;  Sionii  Tomomi 
Iwakura,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan;  Jussammi 
Takayossi  Kido,  Privy  Councillor;  Jushie  Mas- 
souka  Yamagutsi,  Assistant  Minister  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  Japan. 

The  entertainment  of  His  Imperial  Highness,  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  ended  with  a  grand  ball  given 
by  Mayor  Gaston  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  first 
dance  on  the  order  was  a  quadrille  engaged  in  by 
the  imperial  set,  comprising  Mrs.  Gaston,  Prince 
Alexis,  Count  Catacazy,  Mr.  Braggiotti,  Miss  Win- 
throp,  Mrs.  F.  Peabody,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Miss 
Shaw. 
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It  seems  a  long  time  since  Mexico  was  regarded 
as  a  friendly  nation,  yet  the  records  show  Governor 
Gaston  as  giving  a  reception  to  General  Porfirio 
Diaz  and  his  suite  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

As  a  pewholder  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gaston  came  of  a  family  who,  as  far  as  is 
known,  were  all  Protestants  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  his  kinsfolk  in  North  Carolina.  His  belief 
in  goodness,  righteousness,  justice,  and,  above  all, 
in  truth,  was  based  on  the  hope  that  keeping  one’s 
purpose  with  courage  and  upright  intention  will 
bring  comfort  in  due  time  to  all  men.  Under  these 
conditions  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  enter¬ 
tain  feelings  of  religious  or  racial  hatred  to  a  human 
soul,  and  the  record  of  his  whole  life  bears  this  out. 

His  sentiments  in  this  regard  were  expressed  at 
the  memorial  services  held  in  Boston  Music  Hall  on 
February  8,  1876,  for  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
who,  for  more  than  two  generations,  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  leading  educational,  chari¬ 
table,  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State.  In 
his  eulogy,  Governor  Gaston  said: 

Besides  great  ability  there  are  two  things  which  make 
men  strong.  Dr.  Howe  had  them  both,  —  an  intelligent 
conscience  and  the  quiet  courage  to  obey  it.  True 
courage  is  not  noisy.  It  does  not  find  its  expression  in 
defiant  manner  or  vapory  speech ;  but  it  does  consist  in 
a  quiet  determination  to  do  right  because  it  is  right, 
and  in  traveling  in  a  straight  though  unpopular  way. 
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Fifty  years  ago  the  Jews  were  practically  un¬ 
known  as  a  racial  factor  in  Massachusetts;  but  as 
Mayor  and  Governor,  Mr.  Gaston  was  always  ready 
to  uphold  their  rights,  and  appeared  and  spoke  in 
their  behalf  at  several  meetings  of  protest  against 
anti- Jewish  pogroms  in  Russia,  Roumania,  and  else¬ 
where.  He  declared  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Church,  like  Innocent  III, 
had  protected  the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Christians  in  this  age  to  be  fair  to  them. 

His  influence  was  extended  to  every  field  of 
humane  effort. 

At  the  Commonwealth  Club  Rooms,  6  Hamilton 
Place,  Boston,  Governor  Gaston  formed  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Protective  Society  for  the  better  protection 
of  children  from  abuse,  cruelty,  and  deprivation  of 
their  rights  to  education,  in  order  to  prevent  so 
many  children  in  large  cities  growing  up  in  idleness, 
beggary,  thieving  and  other  vices  and  eventually 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  and  dangerous 
classes. 

As  the  friend  and  lawyer  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Boston,  he  was  present  at  the  New  Cathedral  when 
Archbishop  John  J.  Williams  was  invested  with  the 
pallium. 

Among  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  occupied 
seats  in  the  middle  aisle,  and  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  sanctuary,  were  His  Excellency  Governor  Gaston 
and  members  of  the  Executive  Council.1 

1  Boston  Globe,  May  3,  1875. 
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As  his  ancestors,  as  Protestants,  had  been  driven 
out  of  France  by  Catholic  persecution,  and  from 
Scotland  by  Protestants,  thence  to  Ireland,  where  the 
economic  attraction  of  America  brought  them  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  take  sides  for  political  free¬ 
dom,  toleration  was  in  his  blood.  When  the  Italian 
government  threatened  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  Missionary  Department  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Rome,  a  monster  mass  meeting  confined 
to  no  church  or  creed  was  held  at  Boston.  Governor  ' 
Gaston,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  accompanied  by 
Archbishop  Williams,  entered  amid  the  applause  of 
the  great  audience.  In  opening  the  meeting  he  said 
in  part: 

I  enter  upon  the  services  with  which  you  have  honored 
me  tonight  very  cheerfully  to  espouse  the  cause  so  ably 
opened  by  the  president  of  the  Catholic  Union  (J.  Audley 
Maxwell).  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  carries  with  it 
its  own  justification  and  even  eulogy.  It  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  both  of  civil  and  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  to  hold 
the  ground  which  the  struggles  of  many  centuries  of 
advancing  civilization  have  gained.  It  is  to  protest 
in  the  name  of  justice  against  an  act  which  every  fair- 
minded  man,  whatever  be  the  form  of  his  religious  belief, 
must  declare  to  be  an  unparalleled  outrage  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  It  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  to  an  offence  against  all  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  seek  redress  for  the  great  wrong  thus  committed. 
By  honest  public  opinion,  not  only  men,  but  nations, 
must  be  governed.  No  nation  can  stand  up  against  the 
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general  speech  and  voice  of  other  States,  which  is  raised 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  religious  truth,  or  justice. 
Before  that  tribunal  we  must  all  bow,  and  by  its  decisions 
we  must  all  be  governed.  And  now  to  add  your  voice 
to  the  voices  which  have  already  been  raised  against  this 
great  wrong  and  outrage  is  the  service  which  I  believe 
you  have  come  here  this  night  to  perform.  My  best 
duty  is  not,  however,  to  speak  myself,  but  to  open  the 
lips  of  gentlemen  who  are  better  able  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  than  I  am ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  duty,  I  have  the 
great  honor  and  the  great  pleasure  of  first  presenting  to 
you  one  known  and  respected  everywhere,  —  His  Grace 
John  Joseph  Williams,  Archbishop  of  Boston. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  meeting  and  sent 
to  the  Italian  government. 

In  what  was  known  as  the  great  Andover  Heresy 
Trial  of  five  professors  for  holding  opinions  alleged 
to  be  contrary  to  the  founders,  the  comment  was: 

Considered  as  an  effort  of  forensic  eloquence,  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Ex-Governor  Gaston,  which  closed  the  arguments 
for  the  defence,  easily  bore  away  the  palm.  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  advocate  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  bar. 
He  has  won  laurels  as  a  defender  of  the  interests  of  Con¬ 
gregational  institutions.  His  magnificent  achievements 
in  maintaining  the  validity  of  the  Wilcox  will  are  of  too 
recent  date  to  have  been  forgotten.  On  behalf  of  Dr. 
Smyth,  he  spoke  for  only  one  hour  without  notes,  avoiding 
all  the  technicalities  of  the  case,  which  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  dealt  with  by  others,  and  pleading  on  broad 
principles  for  what  was  reasonable  and  beneficent  and 
just. 
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On  the  artistic  side  of  human  progress  he  encour¬ 
aged  music  and  the  fine  arts.  Under  his  patronage 
a  World’s  Peace  Jubilee  and  International  Musical 
Festival  were  held  at  Boston.  The  greatest  series  of 
concerts  ever  given  in  Massachusetts  introduced 
the  best  works  of  the  great  masters  and  the  music 
of  all  nations.  A  mammoth  coliseum  was  erected. 
A  chorus  of  20,000  was  assisted  by  the  famous  band 
of  the  Garde  Republicaine. 

Science  and  invention  were  not  neglected,  as  is 
shown  by  an  extract  from  the  “  Boston  Traveler  ” 
regarding  the  telephone.  A  nation-wide  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  invention,  joined 
in  by  a  radio  audience  extending  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  was  held  in  April,  1926.  The  extract  follows: 

The  audience  which  assembled  in  Music  Hall  last 
evening  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  that  which  even 
two  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  among  the 
most  distant  of  all  possibilities.  The  novelty  of  the 
exhibition  and  the  general  interest  which  has  been  felt 
in  regard  to  it  by  all  interested  in  scientific  pursuits 
sufficed  to  gather  a  large  audience,  charmingly  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  experiments  and  explanations.  The  lec¬ 
turer,  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  was  introduced 
by  Governor  Gaston,  and  upon  coming  upon  the  stage 
was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

On  May  9,  1887,  Mr.  Gaston,  before  the  legislative 
committee  on  mercantile  affairs,  spoke  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  to  regulate  the  business  of  mercantile  agencies, 
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saying:  “  Does  anybody  dispute  that  these  great 
agencies,  existing  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  for 
money  simply  —  that  these  great  agencies  have  the 
power  to  blacken  the  character  of  almost  any  man 
in  the  community,  and  practically  that  man  has  no 
redress?  What  does  the  bill  ask  for?  Simply  asks 
that  they  do  what  all  other  people  in  other  forms 
of  business  do  and  ought  to  do,  —  exercise  due  dili¬ 
gence  and  good  faith.  That  these  men  who  dissemi¬ 
nate  broadcast  their  information  throughout  the 
country  shall,  before  they  injure  any  man’s  char¬ 
acter,  either  financially  or  morally,  exercise  due  care 
and  good  faith,  and  that  is  all.” 

The  Boston  Bar  Association  was  organized  in  the 
winter  of  1876-77.  This  body  was  formed  in  the 
spirit  of  Daniel  Webster’s  toast  at  a  dinner  held 
by  the  Charleston  bar  in  1847,  “The  law,  it  has 
honored  us,  may  we  honor  it,”  in  the  hope  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  valuable  force  in  the  maintenance,  preser¬ 
vation  and  dignity  of  a  great  profession.  In  its 
early  days  the  organization  attracted  the  keen  inter¬ 
est  and  support  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  section. 
Governor  Gaston  was  elected  President,  with  such 
lawyers  occupying  this  office,  about  this  period,  as 
Judge  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar, 
William  G.  Russell,  and  Sidney  Bartlett,  each  of 
whom  regarded  this  as  high  an  honor  as  could  come 
to  a  member  of  the  bar. 

During  Governor  Ames’  administration,  Governor 
Gaston  was  offered  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  refused. 

•{ni} 


GOVERNOR  GASTON’S  DEATH 


Governor  Gaston  lived  to  more  than  the  prophet’s 
years,  in  a  generation  which,  measured  by  its  prog¬ 
ress  in  industry,  invention,  science,  and  general  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  rights  of  man,  was  the  most  epochal, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  which  he  did  his  full  part. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  a  serious  one.  Men 
were  not  taught  to  play  as  they  are  today.  His  time 
was  spent,  not  unhappily,  in  the  reading,  writing,  and 
study  required  by  his  profession,  and  the  meditation 
and  planning  of  the  problems  of  his  political  duties. 
All  his  life  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea  laid 
down  in  one  of  the  sermons  by  his  wife’s  kinsman, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  that  industry  can  do  anything 
that  genius  can  do,  and  many  things  that  it  cannot. 
In  every  field  of  his  life’s  work  he  made  his  indi¬ 
viduality  felt. 

He  did  not  die  of  any  special  disease.  The  end 
came  as  a  gradual  wearing  away  of  his  vital  powers. 
While  not  unexpected,  it  was  sudden.  On  January 
19,  1894,  he  died  at  his  residence,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years,  three  months,  and  sixteen  days. 

Under  a  call  of  Mayor  Nathan  Matthews  the  City 
Government  met  at  the  City  Hall  the  day  after 
he  died  in  testimony  of  the  high  appreciation  of 
the  purity  of  his  character,  progressive  and  liberal 
administration  in  city  and  State,  and  the  broad  and 
noble  public  record  he  had  left  behind. 
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Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  made  fitting 
record  of  his  life  and  services. 

Past  members  of  the  former  City  Government 
of  Roxbury  met  and  passed  similar  resolutions. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Old  South 
Church,  attended  by  the  leaders  in  the  official  life 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  city  of  Boston,  the 
Bar  Association,  and  distinguished  citizens  generally. 
Interment  was  at  Forest  Hills. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Boston  City  Gov¬ 
ernment  held  a  memorial  meeting  at  the  Dudley 
Street  Opera  House  on  June  13,  at  which  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Reverend  Albert  Walkley,  musical 
numbers  by  the  Clover  Quartet,  and  solos  by  Michael 
J.  Dwyer.  A  poem  composed  and  read  by  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Minot  J.  Savage  was  followed  by  a  eulogy 
by  his  old  friend  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Gargan. 

EULOGY 

By  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Gargan 

At  the  opening  of  this  year  we  said  the  last 
prayer  and  sang  the  last  requiem  over  all  that  was 
mortal  of  our  honored  and  illustrious  citizen,  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaston.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  joined  in 
paying  their  tribute  mingled  with  love  and  sorrow. 
His  brethren  of  the  bar,  of  which  for  so  many  years 
he  was  a  distinguished  leader,  have  spoken  fittingly 
by  words  and  resolutions  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  courts.  The  city  of  Boston,  over  which  he 
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presided  as  chief  magistrate  with  that  simple  dig¬ 
nity  which  always  distinguished  him,  has  lamented 
a  faithful  servant.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  through  both  its  Houses,  has  added  her 
words  of  praise  for  the  Governor  who  maintained 
the  high  character  of  the  supreme  executive  of  the 
Commonwealth;  yet  the  people  of  Boston  felt  that 
they  ought  not  to  permit  the  memory  of  a  citizen 
so  faithful  to  every  trust,  and  so  beloved,  to  pass 
into  history  without  additional  public  recognition. 
Therefore  the  City  Council  of  Boston  has  decreed 
this  commemoration. 

After  hearing  as  you  have  the  story  of  his  life 
told  so  tenderly  and  so  eloquently  by  all  who  have 
spoken  of  him,  how  can  I  hope  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said  so  well?  And  as  I  appear  here 
today  to  answer  your  summons  I  feel  abashed  as  I 
stand  before  you,  for  I  know  that  only  your  sym¬ 
pathy  and  love  for  the  lamented  dead  give  you 
patience  to  listen  to  my  repetition  of  the  story  of 
his  life.  I  could  wish  that  some  elder  brother  of 
the  bar  had  been  chosen  to  speak  of  Mr.  Gaston 
as  he  knew  him  through  his  life  of  more  than  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten,  or  that  I  possessed  that  inde¬ 
finable  secret  power  which  we  call  eloquence  that 
magnetizes  men’s  minds  and  touches  men  s  hearts 
as  did  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  of  old.  The  custom  of 
honoring  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
life  by  solemn  observance  is  natural,  wise,  and  just. 
Yet  these  tributes  which  we  offer  to  departed  worth 
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are  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the  living.  We  can 
add  nothing  to  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  good  man 
who  has  finished  his  course  on  earth  and  passed  into 
a  blessed  immortality.  Yet  expressions  and  memo¬ 
rials  elevate  those  from  whom  they  emanate;  they 
cause  us  to  pause  in  our  struggle  for  wealth  and 
honors,  and  lift  us  to  a  higher  world  of  thought. 
If  all  the  surroundings  here,  the  religious  exercises, 
the  solemn  strains  of  the  music,  the  communion  of 
thought  between  those  who  knew  the  nobleness  of 
our  friend’s  life,  shall  plant  the  seed  of  a  deep  emo¬ 
tion  that  will  fructify  and  ripen  into  noble  actions, 
then  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  a  well- 
spent  day. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  these  exercises  should 
be  held  here  in  the  Roxbury  District  of  Boston; 
and  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  of  my 
task  when  I  attempt  to  speak  to  you,  his  earliest 
neighbors  and  his  latest  friends,  —  you  who  knew 
him  in  his  young  life,  you  who  saw  his  humble 
beginning  and  who  followed  him  with  tenderness, 
affection,  and  pride  to  its  very  close,  sympathizing 
with  his  every  effort,  sharing  with  him  his  sorrows 
and  disappointments,  and  rejoicing  when  success 
and  honors  crowned  his  career.  Carlyle  tells  us 
that  the  life  of  the  humblest  individual  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  How  much  more  so  the  life 
of  one  who  has  achieved  fame  and  honor!  We  are 
interested  in  every  inquiry  that  concerns  his  per¬ 
sonality.  How  interesting  is  that  brief  letter  of 
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Cicero  in  which  he  described  how  Caesar  dined  with 

him,  how  “  he  ate  and  drank  without  reserve, 
» 

sumptuously  indeed  and  with  due  preparation;  ” 
and  not  only  that,  “  but  with  good  conversation, 
well  digested  and  seasoned,  and,  if  you  ask,  cheer¬ 
fully;  ”  how  the  guest  was  not  one  to  whom  you 
would  say,  “  Pray  come  to  me  in  the  same  manner 
when  you  return,”  that  “  once  was  enough;  ”  how 
“  there  was  nothing  of  importance  in  their  conver¬ 
sation,  but  a  great  deal  of  liberal  learning;  ”  how, 
“  in  short,  he  was  highly  pleased  and  enjoyed  him¬ 
self.”  How  much  there  is  revealed  to  us  in  this 
letter  of  the  greatest  orator  and  the  most  renowned 
general  of  the  ancient  Romans!  So  we  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  those  who  become  distin¬ 
guished  than  the  mere  fact  that  they  existed.  We 
want  to  know  something  of  their  inner  personality, 
to  know  if  they  shared  with  us  the  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  our  common  humanity.  We  want  to  learn 
something  of  their  origin  and  ancestry,  to  see  what 
traits,  if  any,  they  have  inherited  and  preserved. 

The  Gaston  family  may  be  traced  to  France, 
where  Jean  Gaston  was  born  about  the  year  1600. 
He  was  a  Huguenot,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ban¬ 
ished  from  France  on  account  of  his  religion;  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  we  find  him  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  he  was  supported  by  remittances  from 
his  brothers  and  family  in  France,  who  were  stanch 
Catholics.  As  he  was  unmarried  when  he  went  to 
Scotland,  he  probably  married  a  Scotch  woman,  as 
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we  find  his  sons  John,  William,  and  Alexander  liv¬ 
ing  in  Scotland,  from  which  they  fled  on  account  of 
religious  persecution  to  the  north  of  Ireland  some 
time  between  the  years  1622  and  1668.  John  Gas¬ 
ton,  the  grandson  of  the  French  Huguenot,  had 
three  sons  born  in  Ireland,  —  William,  born  about 
1680  at  Caranleigh,  Clough  Water,  where  he  lived 
all  his  days,  and  died  in  the  year  1770;  the  other 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  John,  came  to  America. 
Thus  we  see  one  generation  of  the  Gaston  family 
was  born  in  Ireland.  John  Gaston,  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Governor  Gaston,  came  from  Ireland 
to  America  and  settled  in  New  England,  joining  the 
Separatists’  colony  in  Connecticut,  and  was  a  free¬ 
man  of  Voluntown  at  the  organization  of  the  town 
in  1736  and  1737.  Tradition  states  that  the  Gas¬ 
tons  originally  landed  at  Marblehead,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Alexander  Gaston,  father  of  William  Gaston, 
married  Olive  Dunlap  of  Plainfield,  and,  as  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  Kezia  Arnold  of  Burrillville,  Rhode  Island. 
They  lived  at  Killingly,  Connecticut,  where  William 
Gaston,  whose  memory  we  meet  to  honor,  was  born, 
of  the  second  marriage,  October  3,  1820.  It  was 
an  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  the  United  States; 
it  was  the  year  of  the  great  contest  and  the  first 
important  debate  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  when  Missouri  applied  for  admission 
to  the  Union,  and  thus  was  begun  that  tumultuous 
agitation  on  the  slavery  question  culminating  forty- 
one  years  later  in  the  greatest  civil  war  of  modern 
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times,  —  a  war  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
our  government,  lasting  four  years,  resulting  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Union  armies  and  the  emancipation 
of  four  millions  of  slaves. 

In  Mr.  Gaston’s  ancestry  were  joined  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  French  Huguenot,  the  Irish  patriot 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  “  Mayflower”  Pilgrims, 
and  the  followers  of  Roger  Williams.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  in  William  Gaston  the 
characteristics  of  a  strong  man.  The  crest  of  the 
Gaston  family,  as  given  by  Fairbairn,  is  the  owl, 
the  bird  of  wisdom.  We  do  not  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  in  our  day  to  crests,  as  they  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  barbarous  origin  —  the  rude  attempts  of 
untutored  minds  to  express  ideas  before  men  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  which  they  did  by  pictures 
or  symbols.  The  North  American  Indians  pictured 
their  families,  describing  their  traits  as  the  family 
of  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  and  the  fox;  yet 
I  suppose  very  few  New  England  families  would  be 
proud  to  claim  ancestry  from  an  Algonquin  squaw, 
as  the  mother  under  the  Indian  law  was  the  head 
of  the  family;  and  I  doubt  if  their  early  European 
ancestors  were  any  more  noble,  virtuous,  or  brave 
than  our  American  savages.  Yet  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  Gastons  were  pictured  as  noted 
for  wisdom,  —  a  strong  characteristic  of  our  friend. 
The  other  branch  of  the  Gaston  family  that  emi¬ 
grated  from  Ireland  to  America  settled  in  North 
Carolina,  where  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston,  an  ardent 
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patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  was  shot  by 
the  British  loyalists,  August  20,  1781.  His  son 
William  Gaston  became  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
afterwards  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  State. 
The  father  of  Governor  Gaston  was  a  merchant  in 
Connecticut,  well  known  for  his  sterling  integrity 
and  strong  force  of  character. 

William  Gaston  gave  early  promise,  and  displayed 
the  qualities  which  so  distinguished  him  in  after 
life.  Those  who  knew  him  in  boyhood  speak  of  him 
as  a  studious  lad,  eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  yet 
active  in  the  outdoor  sports  so  enjoyed  by  boys  of 
strong  and  vigorous  constitutions.  He  attended  the 
academy  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  and  fitted  for 
college  at  Plainfield  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  entered  Brown  University.  It  may  be  that 
his  mother,  being  a  Rhode  Island  woman  and  a 
follower  of  Roger  Williams,  had  her  way,  as  most 
mothers  do,  in  directing  the  course  of  her  son’s 
education.  His  classmates  recall  his  modesty,  his 
reserved  manner  and  quiet  dignity.  A  member  of 
the  Suffolk  bar  told  me  with  much  feeling  of  the 
kindness  of  the  reception  given  him  when  he  en¬ 
tered  Brown  as  a  freshman.  Mr.  Gaston,  being  then 
in  the  junior  class,  said  he,  was  a  most  lovable  boy, 
with  a  noble  and  manly  nature;  always  studious, 
from  childhood  he  pursued  his  studies  with  ear¬ 
nestness  and  zest.  Contact  with  his  fellows  stimu¬ 
lated  his  ambition  and  gave  him  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  to  enter  the  battle  of  life  and  contest 
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for  place  and  honor.  Young  Gaston  maintained  a 
high  rank  in  college  and  graduated  with  honors  in 
the  class  of  1840.  Although  Brown  University  was 
at  that  time  strongly  denominational  and  many  of 
its  graduates  entered  the  Baptist  ministry,  he  chose 
for  his  life  work  the  law,  —  a  judicious  choice,  as 
time  has  shown.  After  his  graduation  the  young 
student  left  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  his  Alma 
Mater  and  sought  the  advantages  which  Boston 
then  offered  to  a  student  of  the  law,  first  entering 
the  office  of  Judge  Francis  Hilliard  of  Roxbury,  and 
continuing  and  completing  his  studies  under  Ben¬ 
jamin  R.  Curtis,  who  was  afterwards  elevated  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  decision.  After 
four  years  of  patient  and  diligent  study  young  Gas¬ 
ton  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  in  this 
Roxbury  District  in  1846  he  opened  his  office  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  him  that  attracted  men  to  him.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  Norfolk  County  bar,  a  life¬ 
long  friend  of  his,  told  me  of  his  first  appearance 
in  court,  somewhat  shy;  though  always  neat  in 
apparel,  indifferent  to  fashion;  so  thoroughly  ab¬ 
sorbed  was  he  in  his  work  that  personal  adornment 
gave  him  very  little  concern.  In  his  first  case  he 
was  pitted  against  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar, 
and  many  feared  for  the  black-haired  boy,  as  they 
termed  him;  but  he  had  prepared  himself  so  thor- 
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oughly  and  fought  for  his  client  with  so  much  ear¬ 
nestness  that  his  success  was  assured,  and  he  soon 
took  his  place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in 
Norfolk  County.  It  was  a  bar  noted  for  men  of 
ability:  Ezra  Wilkinson,  afterwards  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  John  J.  Clark  and  Asaph 
Churchill  were  the  elder  leaders,  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  were  William  Gaston  and  Waldo  Colburn, 
whom  William  Gaston  subsequently  elevated  to  the 
Superior  Court  bench.  These  two  men  were  upon 
one  side  or  the  other  of  every  important  case  in  the 
county  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  As  his  reputa¬ 
tion  increased,  he  sought  the  wider  field  offered  him 
at  the  Suffolk  County  bar,  and  very  soon  was  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Gaston  had  the  elements  in  him  that  com¬ 
mand  success  at  the  bar,  —  tact,  talent,  magnetism, 
earnestness,  integrity,  and  untiring  industry.  Of  all 
positions  in  life,  the  lawyer,  and  especially  the  ad¬ 
vocate,  has  the  least  opportunity  to  pass  for  more 
than  his  worth  merits;  he  has  constantly  the  search¬ 
light  of  criticism  turned  fully  upon  him,  and  op¬ 
posing  counsel  is  searching  with  microscopic  eye  for 
any  flaw  or  defects  in  his  pleadings  or  in  his  argu¬ 
ment.  The  court  will  detect  any  sophistry  or  fal¬ 
lacy,  and  the  jurors  and  spectators,  with  their  sound 
common  sense,  generally  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
a  man’s  worth;  and  in  their  judgments  I  have  a 
strong,  abiding  faith,  notwithstanding  the  sneers 
and  criticisms  of  those  who,  by  the  accident  of 
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birth  or  fortune,  fill  positions  which  they  think  en¬ 
title  them  to  be  called  the  better  class.  One  who 
can  stand  such  tests  must  be  a  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  ability,  and  only  unremitting  toil  and  constant 
study  will  enable  him  to  hold  a  prominent  place. 
He  must  be  alert,  prepared  to  meet  every  onset  of 
his  opponent,  and  to  respond  at  a  moment  s  notice, 
and,  often  at  the  end  of  a  long  trial  in  which  body 
and  mind  are  subjected  to  the  severest  strain,  with¬ 
out  time  for  thought,  when  the  last  word  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  spoken,  begin  his  closing  argument  for  his 
client.  During  his  career  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Gaston 
was  in  many  important  cases,  and  met  as  antago¬ 
nists  all  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  his  time.  Some  of 
Mr.  Gaston’s  notable  arguments  were  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  respondents  in  the  celebrated  Andover 
case;  for  Walter  Shanley  before  the  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature;  also,  before  a  simi¬ 
lar  committee,  the  arguments  for  the  Danvers  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  on  the  sale  of  the  second-mortgage  bonds 
of  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad  by 
the  Commonwealth,  —  arguments  showing  much  re¬ 
search,  ability,  and  learning.  Mr.  Gaston  was  also 
frequently  before  the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  arguing  many  im¬ 
portant  cases  during  the  years  of  his  busy  life;  but 
his  forte  was  in  the  trial  of  causes  before  juries,  and 
there  he  was  at  his  best.  With  an  active  and  acute 
mind,  he  was  one  of  the  best  cross-examiners  at  the 
bar  —  formidable  when  for  the  defence,  and  almost 
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invincible  when  he  was  for  the  plaintiff  and  had  the 
closing  argument;  always  impressive  and  earnest, 
rising  at  times  to  a  high  pitch  of  eloquence.  Mr. 
Gaston  was  very  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  trial  of 
a  case.  He  hesitated  and  gave  those  who  did  not 
know  him  the  impression  that  he  was  timid;  yet 
when  he  began  the  trial  of  a  cause,  being  in  it,  the 
opposing  counsel  might  well  beware,  for  he  found 
in  him  an  antagonist  worthy  of  his  steel,  fertile 
in  resources,  full  of  enthusiasm,  making  his  clients’ 
cause  his  own,  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  that  he 
firmly  believed  that  there  was  only  one  side  to  the 
case,  resenting  any  reflection  upon  his  client  as  a 
personal  matter.  This  thorough  belief  in  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  his  case  and  his  great  earnestness  was  one 
of  his  most  marked  characteristics,  and  to  which  he 
was  in  no  small  measure  indebted  for  his  success. 

I  am  aware  that  some  critics  have  said  he  was 
not  a  great  lawyer;  so  said  the  contemporaries  of 
Erskine,  and  they  said  of  Choate  that  he  was  a 
mere  rhetorician.  We  do  not  claim  that  he  was  a 
bookworm,  or  that  he  was  versed  in  what  is  called 
the  red-letter  literature  of  the  law.  I  do  claim  that 
he  was  a  sound  thinker,  that  he  had  developed  the 
keen  practical  instincts  and  sober  appreciation  of 
the  realities  of  life  that  come  to  men  by  experience 
and  contact  with  the  world.  We  know  that  every 
man  has  his  limitations,  and  I  have  thought  that 
some  of  the  men  who  criticised  Mr.  Gaston  had  so 
loaded  their  brains  with  precedents  and  other  men’s 
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ideas  as  to  leave  them  little,  if  any,  power  remain¬ 
ing  for  original  thinking.  That  he  was  a  lawyer  of 
signal  ability  is  proven  by  the  records  of  the  courts, 
where,  in  his  day,  he  met  every  leading  lawyer  of  his 
time  and  scored  his  full  measure  of  victories.  And 
I  think  it  can  be  justly  said  of  him  there  were  few, 
very  few,  men  his  equal  as  an  advocate  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  during  his  years  of  active  practice. 
The  younger  members  of  the  bar  had  for  him  a 
genuine  admiration  and  a  special  regard;  they  not 
only  admired  him,  but  they  loved  him  for  his  uni¬ 
form  courtesy  and  kindness  to  them.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  approachable  and  ready  to  give  his  advice  and 
offer  his  services  to  a  younger  brother  at  the  bar, 
often  asking  and  receiving  no  other  fee  or  reward 
than  the  grateful  appreciation  of  his  debtor.  All 
his  brethren  of  the  bar  who  knew  him  testify  to 
his  spotless  integrity,  the  absolute  purity  of  his  life, 
to  his  great  wisdom,  his  unremitting  labor,  and 
his  abundant  kindness  and  courtesy.  He  has  been 
commended  by  his  associates  to  the  younger  men 
of  the  bar  who  are  coming  to  the  front,  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  fidelity  to  duty  which  marked  his  career  as  a 
lawyer.  But  the  fame  of  Mr.  Gaston  is  not  limited 
by  his  triumphs  at  the  bar:  his  fellow  citizens,  early 
recognizing  his  abilities,  called  him  to  many  posi¬ 
tions  of  public  trust  and  honor.  He  was  chosen 
City  Solicitor  of  Roxbury,  filling  that  important 
office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  people  of 
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Roxbury  to  serve  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
in  1853,  by  the  Whig  party. 

Mr.  Gaston  was  never  an  office  seeker,  yet  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  his  duty  to  respond  to  the  call  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  this  he  did  from  the  highest  and 
purest  motives,  sacrificing  his  private  interests  for 
the  common  weal.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  his  party  in  the  year  1854,  but  in  1855 
and  1856  came  that  outbreak  of  fanaticism  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  secret,  oath-bound  organizations.  The 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  the  enemies  of 
the  American  Union,  whether  wearing  the  disguise 
of  native  Americans  or  masquerading  as  Know- 
Nothings  or  A.  P.  A.’s,  found  in  him  at  all  times  an 
outspoken,  relentless,  and  determined  opponent. 
The  time  servers  and  the  trimming  politicians  joined 
the  new  proscriptive  party.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Gas¬ 
ton;  his  voice  rang  out  a  clear  bugle  note  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  under  the  law,  and  he 
took  a  manly  stand,  proclaiming  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  men  to  absolute  freedom  of  religion. 
The  weak  men,  the  driftwood,  floated  with  the  cur¬ 
rent;  it  required  a  strong  man  to  breast  the  tide  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  during  that  era  of  fanati¬ 
cism.  In  the  emergency  Mr.  Gaston  proved  true 
to  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  government,  faith¬ 
ful,  among  the  few  leaders,  to  the  great  charter  of 
American  liberty.  The  citizens  of  Roxbury  recog¬ 
nized  the  wisdom  of  the  words  of  Burke,  that 
44  When  bad  men  combine  the  good  must  associate, 
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else  they  will  fall  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice 
in  a  contemptible  struggle.”  And  to  their  lasting 
credit,  a  combination  of  conscientious  men  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties  triumphantly  re¬ 
elected  Mr.  Gaston  to  the  Legislature  in  1856, 
in  opposition  to  the  Know-Nothing  candidate. 
Adopted  citizens  and  the  sons  of  adopted  citizens 
cannot  too  highly  honor  his  memory  for  his  noble 
and  patriotic  stand  and  his  manly  defence  of  their 
just  rights  and  religious  liberties  during  those 
gloomy  times.  It  requires  courage  to  advocate  an 
unpopular  cause,  even  though  it  be  the  cause  of 
justice  and  of  truth. 

Then  to  side  with  truth  is  noble  when  we  share 
her  wretched  crust, 

Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit  and  ’t  is  pros¬ 
perous  to  be  just; 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward 
stands  aside, 

Doubting,  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is 
crucified. 

He  fought  manfully  in  the  Legislature  against  all 
the  obnoxious  measures  proposed  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  any  class  or  creed,  and  received 
at  the  close  of  the  session  the  warm  approval  of  his 
constituents.  Modestly  retiring  to  his  profession, 
his  fellow  citizens  of  Roxbury  called  upon  him  dur¬ 
ing  those  eventful  years  of  1861  and  1862  to  preside 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Roxbury.  Slav¬ 
ery,  which  had  been  threatening  the  peace  and 
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security  of  the  Nation  since  that  great  debate  in 
1820  over  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to 
the  Union,  now  threw  down  the  gauge  of  battle, 
and  the  whole  country  was  startled  from  its  fancied 
security  by  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  in  April, 
1861,  by  the  men  of  South  Carolina.  In  that  hour 
men  forgot  all  party  lines  —  remembered  only  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  government  was  threatened. 
Mr.  Gaston,  true  to  his  instincts  and  convictions, 
was  enthusiastically  patriotic;  his  voice  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  were  exerted;  he  was  earnest  and  active  in 
raising  volunteers  for  the  Union  Army. 

In  1862,  having  been  re-elected  Mayor,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  City  Council  of  Roxbury  in  these  words, 
which  glowed  with  patriotic  fervor: 

The  year  which  is  before  us  must  be  productive  of 
events  of  great  national  importance,  the  consequences  of 
which  must  visit  us  all.  We  have  been  aroused  from 
the  deep  and  tranquil  slumbers  of  peace  to  the  roar  and 
tumult  of  arms.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  in¬ 
volving  national  life,  and  also  involving  the  hopes  and 
destinies  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of  people.  On 
the  issue  of  this  struggle  depend  the  highest  temporal 
interests  of  us  all.  Beyond  a  confiding  faith  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  cause,  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
us  but  uncertain  speculations.  A  week,  a  day,  an  hour, 
of  the  future  is  impenetrable.  Here  human  wisdom 
finds  itself  at  fault;  here  no  ray  of  light  shines  upon 
the  darkness  of  human  comprehension.  It  is  therefore 
eminently  proper  for  us,  as  a  Christian  people  who  have 
so  long  enjoyed  the  richest  benefactions  of  God,  bowing 
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now  submissively  to  his  will,  to  invoke  his  blessings  upon 
our  efforts  to  sustain  a  government  upon  the  continuance 
of  which  our  temporal  hopes  so  largely  depend.  The 
duties  of  every  citizen  are  now  a  hundredfold  greater 
than  in  times  of  peace.  Patriotism  can  now  find  no 
excuse  in  lethargy  or  in  inaction.  A  man  to  be  worth 
anything  must  be  awake,  decided,  and  energetic.  He 
who  slumbers  had  better  be  dead.  He  who  doubts  had 
better  be  a  traitor,  for  open  treason  is  better  than  dead 
patriotism.  The  courage  which  rises  with  every  obstacle 
is  the  courage  which  prevails.  There  may  be  days  of 
darkness  before  us,  but  beyond  those  days  of  darkness 
must  be  days  of  light,  and  seeing  glimpses  of  the  light 
which  is  beyond  the  clouds,  let  us  labor,  hope,  and 
persevere. 

What  a  sublime  faith  was  his!  While  he  thus 
cherished  this  profound  faith  in  our  government  of 
the  people,  he  never  flattered  the  groundlings,  nor 
pandered  to  their  passions. 

He  was  absolutely  fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties.  Recognizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  responsibility  of  his  public  trust  and  his  duty 
to  the  people  at  home,  Mr.  Gaston  felt  he  owed  a 
duty  to  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Roxbury  in  the  army, 
the  flower  of  our  youth,  who  went  forth  in  1861  and 
1862  to  fight  in  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  He  journeyed  several  times  to  the  front, 
visiting  the  camps,  the  battlefields,  and  the  hospitals, 
in  his  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  Roxbury’s 
quota.  Nor  did  his  kindness  and  conscientiousness 
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stop  here.  He  felt  it  a  duty  to  look  to  the  welfare  of 
the  families  of  these  citizen  soldiers,  and  he  brought 
home  from  the  seat  of  war  words  of  comfort  and  joy 
to  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  who 
were  obliged  to  endure  so  silently  and  patiently  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  of  terrible  civil  war,  suffering,  as  only 
women  can  suffer,  for  those  whom  they  love  and 
honor,  and  in  comparison  to  whose  love  all  the 
love  of  man  is  as  dry  and  hard  as  the  remainder 
biscuit.  He  received  their  grateful  thanks  and 
earnest  prayers,  and  the  women  of  Roxbury  still 
cherish  his  memory  with  tender  affection. 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Gaston  by  one  of  his  oldest 
friends,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  Rox¬ 
bury  government  during  the  war,  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  went  with  Mr.  Gaston  to  the  seat  of  war  to 
look  out  for  the  comfort  of  Roxbury  soldiers  in  the 
hospitals.  Mr.  Gaston  had  a  pass  from  Surgeon 
General  Hammond  of  the  United  States  Army,  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  visit  all  hospitals.  They  came  one 
morning,  after  one  of  the  great  battles,  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  where  there  was  a  number  of  Roxbury 
soldiers.  Mayor  Gaston  politely  informed  the  sen¬ 
tinel  that  he  had  a  pass  to  enter.  The  sentinel  rudely 
replied  that  he  did  not  care  if  he  had,  that  he  could 
not  enter,  and  ordered  him  to  move  on.  The  surgeon 
in  charge  came  out,  and  in  a  still  more  peremptory 
manner  ordered  him  off,  and  threatened  him  with 
arrest;  but  Mr.  Gaston  firmly  held  his  ground,  and 
said  to  the  surgeon,  4 4 1  have  a  pass  here  from  the 
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Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  authoriz¬ 
ing  me  to  visit  all  the  hospitals  of  the  army,  and  unless 
your  authority  is  superior  to  his,  I  intend  to  enter  this 
hospital.”  The  surgeon  quailed  before  his  firmness 
and  determination,  allowed  him  to  enter,  and  was 
profuse  in  his  apologies  and  assiduous  in  his  atten¬ 
tions.  I  think  this  illustrates  a  strong  trait  in  Mr. 
Gaston’s  character.  He  fully  recognized  the  doctrine 
of  authority,  but  when  he  knew  he  was  right  and  had 
authority  on  his  side,  no  power  on  earth  could  swerve 
him  from  the  performance  of  duty.  Through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  he  never  faltered  in  his 
devotion  to  his  country  or  to  the  Union.  In  the 
darkest  hours  he  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  our  cause;  dire  disaster  in  the  field  did 
not  shake  him.  He  was  — 

As  constant  as  the  northern  star. 

Of  whose  true,  fixed,  and  rested  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as  Mayor  of  Rox- 
bury,  Mr.  Gaston  returned  to  his  law  office  and 
was  engrossed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
1868,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  a  conspicuous  leader 
on  the  Democratic  side;  but  his  mind  was  so  emi¬ 
nently  fair  that  he  rose  above  party  upon  any  meas¬ 
ure  that  he  believed  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth.  When  the  union  of 
Roxbury  and  Boston  was  contemplated,  he  was  one 
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of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Roxbury  and  Boston,  respectively,  on  the 
union  of  the  two  cities,  and  earnestly  recommended 
the  immediate  consummation  of  the  proposed  union. 
The  same  qualities  that  endeared  Mr.  Gaston  to 
the  people  of  Roxbury,  his  adaptation  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  public  affairs  and  his  sterling  integrity, 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  voters  of  the 
enlarged  municipality,  and  he  was  called  to  the 
mayoralty  of  Boston  in  the  year  1871.  In  his  in¬ 
augural  address  he  recommended  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  law  creating  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  Control  and  Management  of  the 
Sinking  Funds,  and  was  an  earnest  and  persistent 
advocate  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  parks  for  Boston,  —  a  measure  which  has  since 
been  adopted  and  amplified,  promising  us  in  the  near 
future  the  most  beautiful  system  of  public  parks 
yet  devised.  He  also  urged  during  his  mayoralty 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Printing  for 
the  city,  and  a  more  comprehensive  plan  for  survey¬ 
ing  and  laying  out  streets,  —  a  measure  which  was 
adopted  some  eighteen  years  later,  taking  the  form 
of  the  Board  of  Survey.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  administration  as  Mayor,  in  November,  1872, 
occurred  the  disastrous  fire  in  Boston,  occasioned  by 
a  combination  of  causes.  It  was  an  eventful  Satur¬ 
day  night  in  Boston.  Mr.  Gaston,  appreciating  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  proceeded  early  in  the  night 
to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  was  besieged  by  excited 
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and  anxious  citizens,  whose  fears  and  interests  swayed 
them  in  many  directions.  A  number  of  citizens 
wanted  the  Mayor  to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  or 
some  other  explosives  a  number  of  buildings  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  and  because  he 
refused  he  was  accused  of  vacillation  and  timidity; 
but  he  was  never  firmer  in  his  life. 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  that  conflagration  has 
passed  away  and  we  can  view  the  question  with  our 
judgments  rather  than  our  prejudices,  we  know  that 
Mr.  Gaston  was  right.  He  stood  firmly  and  deter¬ 
minedly  on  this  ground:  “  Gentlemen,  show  me  any 
authority  that  I  have  for  such  a  proceeding  and  I 
will  consider  it.”  He  knew  as  a  lawyer  that  he  had 
no  right  to  interfere;  and  the  courts  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth,  by  their  subsequent  decision,  fully  vin¬ 
dicated  Mr.  Gaston.  His  fellow  citizens  are  fully 
convinced  that  they  were  fortunate  in  having  a  man 
with  so  much  discretion  and  judgment  as  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Boston  on  that  disastrous  night.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  commended 
by  the  press  and  people  as  a  man  “  pre-eminently 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  required 
wisdom,  discretion,  firmness,  and  courage  when 
needed,  combined  with  the  most  exalted  integrity 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  honor,  welfare,  and 
prosperity  of  the  city.” 

Mr.  Gaston  was  permitted  to  remain  in  private 
life  but  a  brief  period.  Massachusetts,  which  prior 
to  1874  had  elected  a  Republican  Governor  ever 
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since  the  foundation  of  the  party  —  a  party  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  of  all  citizens  —  found  itself  agitated 
upon  the  question  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citi¬ 
zen,  on  the  question  of  temperance,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  total  abstinence,  as  enforced  by  prohibi¬ 
tion.  We  all  know  that  law  has  not  an  atom  of 
strength  unless  it  has  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
behind  it  to  sustain  it.  Local  public  opinion  in  many 
places  refused  to  enforce  or  sustain  this  prohibitory 
law,  and  the  State  Legislature  thought  it  was  stronger 
than  public  opinion  and  created  a  State  police  force, 
far  removed  from  the  people,  to  enforce  this  obnox¬ 
ious  law.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  a  State 
where  the  town  meeting  originated,  strongly  favor 
local  self-government.  They  will  bear  oppression 
for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  there  comes  a  reaction. 
The  Republican  party  in  the  State  experienced  such 
a  reaction  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  The  State  con¬ 
stabulary  became  odious  to  the  people.  It  was  a 
force  too  far  removed  from  the  people,  and  the  revolt 
came,  and  the  opposition  selected  Mr.  Gaston  as 
their  candidate  for  Governor,  to  lead  in  the  campaign 
against  centralized  government  as  exemplified  in 
a  police  too  far  removed  from  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities.  Upon  that  issue  Mr.  Gaston  was  tri¬ 
umphantly  elected  Governor  for  the  year  1875.  I 
say  upon  that  issue,  for  I  believe  if  it  were  not  for 
the  existence  of  the  State  police  no  Democrat  could 
have  been  elected;  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
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birth  of  the  Republican  party  a  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernor  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  His  instincts 
and  training  were  in  favor  of  government  by  the 
people;  he  saw  that  the  tendency  of  the  Republican 
party  was  towards  centralization  of  power,  and  he 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  the  immediate  re¬ 
peal  of  the  act  creating  the  force  known  as  the  State 
constabulary,  —  a  measure  which  the  Legislature 
adopted.  He  no  doubt  realized,  as  most  men  do  who 
think  at  all,  that  we  gain  nothing  by  shifting  respon¬ 
sibility  from  cities  and  towns  to  the  State  —  we  only 
aggravate  the  evil  by  placing  the  remedy  for  cor¬ 
ruption  and  bad  administration  too  far  away  from 
us.  We  must  feel  the  effects  of  bad  government. 
So  soon  as  we  realize  that  men  of  brains  and  influ¬ 
ence,  with  great  interests,  cannot  neglect  their  most 
important  duty,  and  cannot  remain  silent  or  indif¬ 
ferent  in  municipal  affairs,  we  shall  have  taken  the 
first  great  step  towards  remedying  many  of  the  evils 
which  exist  in  cities  today,  and  prevent  many  of 
the  dangers  threatening  the  existence  of  our  Repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government.  Mr.  Gaston  also  urged 
in  his  message  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibitory  Law,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  judicious  license  system.  That 
recommendation  was  favorably  received,  and  a 
license  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1875, 
and  still  remains  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  wisdom  of  his  recommendation  was  shown  by 
the  vote  of  the  people,  a  few  years  since,  on  the  pro- 
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hibition  constitutional  amendment,  the  people  sus¬ 
taining  the  license  policy  by  almost  fifty  thousand 
majority.  We  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Gaston  for 
three  excellent  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  Otis  P.  Lord,  Waldo  Colburn,  and  William 
S.  Gardner,  gentlemen  who  maintained  the  dignity 
and  high  character  for  which  the  judiciary  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  always  been  distinguished,  reflect¬ 
ing  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Gaston,  showing  his  rare 
judgment  and  discernment  in  the  choice  of  men. 

Mr.  Gaston’s  position  as  Governor  was  novel  and 
trying.  He  was  the  first  Democratic  Governor  for 
many  years,  and  the  Executive  Council  and  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  were  opposed  to  him 
politically;  yet  all  conceded  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  that  in  the  administration  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  trust  he  acted  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 
He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties 
the  lofty  convictions  expressed  by  a  great  writer 
upon  the  law,  that  “  the  same  rules  of  morality 
which  hold  together  families  and  which  form  fami¬ 
lies  into  Commonwealths  link  together  those  Com¬ 
monwealths  as  members  of  the  great  society  of 
mankind.”  No  law  ever  received  his  approval  that 
he  did  not  believe  conformed  to  the  high  standard 
of  morality  which  he  set  for  himself,  and  he  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  every  grant  of  public  moneys,  that 
individuals  or  corporations  should  not  be  favored 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury.  When  he 
retired  from  office  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction 
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of  knowing  that  his  course  was  commended  by  the 
people  without  distinction  of  party,  and  that  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  into  private  life  their  undiminished 
love  and  respect.  As  he  had  on  assuming  the  office 
of  Governor  absolutely  relinquished  his  practice  as  a 
lawyer  and  given  himself  unreservedly  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  when  he  retired  from  the  executive 
chair  he  had  neither  a  case  nor  a  client,  and  once 
more  resumed  his  professional  work.  Many  men 
are  conspicuous  only  when  in  public  office,  but  Mr. 
Gaston  needed  no  office  nor  title  to  give  him  repu¬ 
tation  or  fame.  During  the  years  of  his  retirement 
from  public  office  he  became  again  a  leader  at  the 
bar  and  a  prominent  figure  and  potent  factor  in  the 
life  of  this  community,  answering  from  time  to  time 
the  call  of  his  fellow  citizens  on  important  occasions. 

Mr.  Gaston  was  fond  of  good  literature.  His 
favorite  authors  were  Burke  and  Walter  Scott.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  industrious  student  of  that 
great  statesman  and  philospher,  Burke,  for  whom 
he  had  a  profound  admiration,  and  who,  he  told  me, 
was  most  helpful  to  him  in  guiding  and  directing 
him  in  public  affairs.  There  was  a  trait  in  which 
he  resembled  Burke:  he  had  “that  chastity  of 
honor  that  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound;  ”  he  was  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  men  whom  I  ever  met;  he 
felt  keenly  every  unjust  expression,  yet  was  thank¬ 
ful  for  honest  criticism  and  deeply  grateful  for 
kindly  appreciation.  I  think  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  conferred  on  him  by  Brown  and  Harvard 
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Universities  gave  him  more  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  all  the  political  honors  that  ever  came  to 
him.  Some  of  his  associates  at  the  bar  have  thought 
that  he  was  not  a  social  man.  I  think  he  was  mis¬ 
understood.  He  was  a  shy,  retiring  character,  who 
did  not  court  publicity;  but  those  who  knew  him  in 
his  early  days  in  Roxbury,  and  in  the  intimacy  of 
his  private  life,  speak  of  him  as  a  most  agree¬ 
able  and  lovable  man.  Domestic  in  his  nature,  he 
loved  his  home  and  idolized  his  family.  I  should  be 
presuming  too  much,  did  I  invade  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  that  home,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
speaking  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  affection 
for  the  loved  of  his  household.  We  know  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  life  that  might  not  have 
been  seen  of  all  men.  He  was  the  soul  of  truth 
and  honor.  We  know  that  — 

Whatever  record  leaps  to  light, 

He  never  would  be  shamed. 

He  has  passed  from  our  mortal  ken,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  life  and  example  lives  after  him;  the 
world  is  better  for  the  part  he  took  in  it;  his  life 
is  a  shining  example  for  the  youth  of  our  country. 
We  remember  his  sterling  integrity;  his  earnestness 
which  often  kindled  into  burning  eloquence,  —  a 
trait  which  came  to  him  from  his  Celtic  blood;  his 
great  kindliness  of  heart;  his  fidelity  to  his  friends; 
his  respect  for  authority;  and  his  faithfulness  to 
every  trust,  public  and  private.  I  wish  there  were 
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vouchsafed  to  me  that  almost  divine  gift  of  speech, 
that  I  might  fittingly  eulogize  our  friend,  that  I 
could  portray  as  they  deserve  his  qualities  as  citi¬ 
zen,  lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman.  I  can  only  ask 
you  to  accept  my  poor  effort  as  an  earnest  of  what 
I  would  wish  to  say.  Can  I  not  truthfully  say  of 
him,  as  he  said  of  Dr.  Howe  in  his  eulogy,  “  Be¬ 
sides  great  ability,  there  are  two  things  which  make 
men  strong,  —  an  intelligent  conscience  and  the 
courage  to  obey  it.  True  courage  is  not  noisy,  it 
does  not  consist  in  defiant  manner  or  vaporing 
speech.  It  does  consist  in  a  quiet  determination 
to  do  right  because  it  is  right,  in  traveling  a 
straight,  though  frequently  unpopular,  pathway. 
It  is  easy  to  float  with  the  current,  but  to  breast  it 
requires  both  strength  and  boldness.” 

I  know  the  cynical  man  may  ask,  Do  you  claim 
for  him  great  perfection?  No;  and  were  he  living 
he  would  be  the  first  to  rebuke  me,  did  I  make  such 
a  claim  in  his  presence.  I  know  he  would  say, 
“  Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice.”  When  we  look  upon  a 
diamond,  turning  the  light  upon  its  many  faces,  we 
do  not  search  with  microscopic  eye  to  discover  flaws 
and  imperfections.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  jewel 
as  it  is.  We  know  William  Gaston  was  human,  and 
we  loved  him  because  he  was  human,  and  made  a 
brave  and  manly  fight  for  the  right  as  he  under¬ 
stood  it.  He  walked  in  and  out  amongst  us  for 
half  a  century,  so  true,  so  courageous,  so  tender,  — 
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a  man  of  absolute  rectitude,  whose  whole  life  was 
an  open  book.  He  passed  away  into  immortality 
from  that  home  which  was  his  sanctuary,  and  in 
which  he  was  so  fondly  loved,  as  peacefully  and 
calmly  as  if  in  a  pleasant  dream.  “  Death  bring- 
eth  good  fame,”  says  Bacon.  If  a  good  life,  a  noble 
purpose,  an  exalted  patriotism,  and  fidelity  to 
duty  deserve  good  fame,  then,  so  long  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Massachusetts  shall  honor  such  qualities 
and  endeavor  to  emulate  such  virtues,  the  fame  of 
William  Gaston  will  be  secure. 
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The  men  whom  I  have  seen  succeed  best  in  life  have  always  been 
cheerful  and  hopeful  men,  who  went  about  their  business  with  a  smile 
on  their  faces,  and  took  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life 
like  men,  facing  rough  and  smooth  going  as  it  came,  and  so  found  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb  that  good  times  and  bad  times  and  all  times 
pass  over.  —  Kingsley. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GASTON,  1859 

EDUCATION 


There  were  three  children  in  Governor  Gaston’s 
family  in  Roxbury.  A  girl,  Sarah  Howard,  was 
never  very  strong,  and  lived  a  sheltered  and  happy 
life  until  her  death  in  1914.  The  youngest  boy, 
Theodore  Beecher,  died  at  the  age  of  eight.  William 
Alexander  was  always  a  sprightly,  fun-loving  chap, 
whose  solemnity  and  gravity  in  the  presence  of  his 
elders  led  his  amused  uncle  to  call  him  the  “  Judge.” 

All  the  Gaston  children  began  their  elementary 
education  in  a  small  building  erected  on  his  estate 
for  this  purpose  by  their  maternal  grandfather, 
Laban  S.  Beecher.  William  A.  went  from  this  private 
home  school  to  the  Washington  Grammar  School 
in  Roxbury,  a  public  school,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years. 

His  education  was  carefully  and  intelligently 
planned  by  parents  and  grandparents  with  a  view  to 
his  future  life.  The  public  school  course  was  given 
so  that  association  with  children  of  all  classes  would 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  Democracy  of  association 
which  would  later  prepare  him  for  contact  with  his 
fellows  in  practical  life.  There  was  never  a  more 
genuine  Democrat  than  William  Alexander  Gaston. 
As  boy  and  man  he  has  the  deserved  reputation  of 
being  a  good  “mixer,”  which,  with  a  real  capacity 
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for  leadership,  has  stood  by  him  all  through  his 
career. 

The  next  step  in  his  education  was  also  a  wise 
one.  From  the  public  school  in  Roxbury  he  went  to 
the  Roxbury  Latin  School  in  1870,  then  and  now 
a  private  school,  where  he  remained  for  six  years, 
until  he  matriculated  for  Harvard  in  1876,  in  the 
class  of  1880.  The  Roxbury  Latin  School  was 
started  in  the  seventeenth  century,  fifteen  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Boston.  The  records  of  the 
“  foeffees,”  or  governing  board  of  the  school,  go  back 
to  1645.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  school  in 
American  colonial  history,  its  officers  and  most  of 
its  teachers  being  connected  with  the  First  Church 
in  Roxbury.  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  In¬ 
dians;  Increase  Sumner;  Joseph  Warren,  who  be¬ 
came  a  General  in  the  Revolutionary  Army;  Richard 
Mather,  whose  44  Psalms  of  David  ”  was  the  first 
book  published  in  the  English- American  colonies; 
Thomas  Weld,  one  of  the  active  factors  in  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Anne  Hutchinson;  Samuel  Danforth, 
whose  farm  twenty  miles  from  Roxbury  was  changed 
from  its  former  name  of  Danforth  Plantations  to 
Framingham  in  memory  of  his  native  place,  Frarn- 
lingham  in  England,  whence  Queen  Mary  of  England 
gathered  her  soldiers  and  started  to  London  to 
assume  the  throne  formerly  held  by  her  father 
Henry  VIII,  —  all  were  associated  with  the  school. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  was  on  the  governing  board  of 
the  Roxbury  Latin  School  for  twenty  years.  From  it 
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have  come  more  than  seven  generations  of  students 
who  made  their  mark  on  the  cultural,  professional, 
and  business  life  of  the  colonies,  and  later  of  the 
United  States. 

Just  before  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  pastors  of  the  First  Church  were  influ¬ 
ential  factors  in  the  discussions  affecting  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  They  knew  not  alone  their  Bible,  but  its 
history,  and  their  sermons  were  filled  with  parallels 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth.  The  continuing  fight  for  civili¬ 
zation  in  the  world  to  the  charters  of  liberty  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  gave  inspira¬ 
tion  to  these  protagonists  for  separation  from  im¬ 
perial  control.  The  First  Church  in  Roxbury 
voiced  protest  against  the  contemplated  establish¬ 
ment,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  resident  Bishops.  In  the  early 
40’s,  Samuel  Adams,  that  inveterate  rebel,  who 
had  made  separation  the  subject  of  his  Commence¬ 
ment  address  at  Harvard  thirty  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  used  it  most  effectively  to 
stir  up  the  Colonies  to  revolt.  While  the  revolution 
against  British  rule  was  certain  eventually,  it  was 
undoubtedly  hastened  by  these  events.  A  study  of 
the  first  sources  of  colonial  history  will  convince 
a  searcher  for  facts  that  this  group  of  Roxbury 
preachers  connected  with  the  First  Church  and 
in  charge  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  were  promi- 
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nently  connected  with  the  events  which  resulted  in 
making  the  United  States  an  independent  Republic. 

Of  great  and  lasting  influence  on  the  minds  and 
character  of  the  pupils  of  Gaston’s  time  was  the 
great  Roxbury  Latin  teacher,  William  C.  Collar. 
Dr.  DeNormandie  quotes  a  writer  as  saying: 

I  came  under  many  famous  instructors  in  the  course 
of  my  student  life  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  I 
never  received  more  painstaking  guidance  or  higher 
inspiration  than  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School  when  Dr.  Collar  expended  his  splendid  learning 
and  gracious  enthusiasm  in  trying  to  open  to  us  crude 
boys  the  riches  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 

Mr.  Collar’s  remarkable  gift  of  teaching  attracted 
pupils  from  all  directions.  His  chief  aim  was  not 
that  his  pupils  should  get  into  college,  but  that  they 
should  receive  the  very  best  that  six  years’  disci¬ 
pline  in  their  formative  years  could  give  them. 

The  life  of  this  venerable  school  is  practically 
coincident  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years’ 
history  of  New  England. 

Gaston  was  not  distinguished  by  any  special 
scholastic  record  at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  He 
had  an  average  rank  in  his  studies,  was  popular 
among  his  associates,  and  captain  of  the  school  regi¬ 
ment.  His  father  was  fond  of  saying  that  never  as 
boy  or  man  had  his  son  ever  given  him  any  worry. 
Fortunate  was  the  boy,  enabled  to  secure  this  price¬ 
less  opportunity  of  a  quarter  of  a  millennium  of  ex- 
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perience  and  work  for  boy  training,  and  among  the 
thousands  of  graduates  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School 
there  was  none  that  more  highly  appreciated  its 
benefits  than  William  Alexander  Gaston. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  without  conditions 
in  the  class  of  1880,  which,  during  the  succeeding 
forty-five  years,  has  been  called  the  greatest  class 
that  ever  graduated  from  Harvard,  although  the 
year  they  graduated  there  were  two  or  three  classes 
in  the  preceding  two  decades  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  achieve  this  distinction.  The  class 
included  a  member  who  was  afterwards  to  become 
the  Nation’s  President  and  its  most  popular  citizen, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  prize,  with  distinctions  and 
honors  from  every  part  of  the  world.  There  were 
also  famous  preachers,  bankers,  writers,  and  teachers. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  potentially  famous 
members  of  the  class  did  not  show  during  their  col¬ 
lege  life  the  qualities  which  afterwards  distinguished 
them.  While  Gaston  was  not  in  the  first  ten  for 
graduating  honors,  his  scholastic  record  was  simply 
above  that  of  the  average  of  his  class.  What 
helped  him  all  through  his  school  year  was  not 
his  studious  habits,  but  a  retentive  memory,  active 
mind,  and  special  faculty  which  to  its  possessor  is  a 
real  gift  of  Providence. 

It  was  said  of  a  great  Kentucky  statesman  and 
lawyer  that  if  he  read  a  book  once,  he  mastered  it. 
A  great  French  philosopher  and  educator  has  worked 
out  a  reason  why  some  students  with  more  than 
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average  ability,  who  work  hard,  do  not  accomplish 
as  much  as  others  who  skim  over  a  book  once  and 
are  able  to  retain  its  contents.  The  explanation  is 
that  some  individuals  have  the  quality  of  photo¬ 
graphic  minds.  A  professional  memory  expert  has 
confessed  that  repeating  whole  pages  of  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  etc.,  depends  on  using  the  exact  edi¬ 
tion  with  which  he  is  personally  familiar.  When  he 
sees  a  page  it  is  photographed  in  his  memory;  a  dif¬ 
ferent  edition,  where  the  pages  or  lines  begin  with 
other  words,  throws  him  off  completely.  This  may 
be  the  explanation  for  the  ease  whereby  men  like 
Gaston,  never  a  grind,  could  read  lessons  and  remem¬ 
ber  them.  When  companions  were  struggling  hope¬ 
lessly,  he  had  time  for  the  athletic  sports  and  games 
in  which  he  was  interested.  His  classmates’  mem¬ 
ory  of  him  is  that  he  was  always  alert  and  prompt 
in  his  studies,  being  exceeded  in  this  quality  by  only 
one  of  his  companions,  W.  G.  Pellew,  who  delivered 
the  ode  at  his  Commencement,  and  died  in  New 
York  in  his  thirty-third  year  from  the  effects  of  a 
fall. 

This  gift,  for  it  is  a  gift,  has  been  characteristic 
of  William  A.  Gaston  all  during  his  life.  It  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  do  easily  in  a  short  time,  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  vitality,  the  work  of  many  men.  In 
whatever  capacity  he  has  been  placed  he  has  never 
demanded  leadership,  but  it  has  been  spontaneously 
offered  to  him. 

His  close  companions  in  college  were  men  of  the 
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type  of  Robert  Bacon,  William  Hooper,  Richard 
Saltonstall,  Robert  Winsor,  —  another  illustration 
of  the  old  adage  of  44  tell  me  your  companions,  etc.” 

The  late  70’s  were  distinguished  for  a  general 
interest  in  athletics.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spauldings  baseball  was  being  accepted  as  the 
national  game.  John  L.  Sullivan  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  career  which  made  him  the  most  famous 
prize  fighter  in  all  ring  history.  A  giant  in  strength 
and  a  personality  that  attracted  friends,  he  never 
had  an  enemy  but  himself.  He  was  fond  of  the 
college  boys,  and  they  adored  him.  The  friendship 
between  Gaston  and  himself  lasted  all  John  L.’s 
lifetime.  Harvard  in  Gaston’s  time  was  keen  on 
sparring. 

Gaston  was  too  light  for  the  crew.  As  a  student 
he  could  train  down  to  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
Running,  wrestling,  and  sparring  were  his  favorite 
sports.  He  excelled  in  all  three,  being  one  of  the 
best  in  college  during  his  time.  He  was  in  the 
4 4  light-weight  ”  class,  but  this  did  not  keep  him 
from  competing  with  heavier  men.  Among  others, 
Sherman  Hoar  and  Tucker  Burr  were  frequently 
his  opponents. 

Winter  meetings  for  athletics  were  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings,  to  give  time  for  students  to  attend. 
The  judges  of  the  events  were  officials  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  upper  classmen,  and  marshals. 
While  Roosevelt  was  President,  at  a  class  meeting 
which  he  attended,  Gaston  told  the  story  of  one  of 
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these  meetings.  Handicapped  by  his  poor  eyesight, 
Roosevelt  was  always  keen  on  athletics,  in  which  he 
participated  vicariously  as  Gaston’s  “  trainer.”  One 
Saturday  morning  Gaston  was  on  the  list.  The  rule 
was  the  “  best  two  out  of  three.”  Gaston  as  prin¬ 
cipal  and  Roosevelt  as  “  trainer  ”  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  bout  after  beating  two  other  contestants  when 
adjournment  had  to  be  taken  after  Gaston  had  one 
decision  in  his  favor  in  his  fourth  contest.  Roosevelt 
at  once  made  the  claim  that  when  the  contest  was 
resumed  it  be  continued  from  the  point  where  called 
off,  otherwise  his  principal  would  have  to  win  three 
bouts  instead  of  two.  The  first  decision  on  this  claim 
being  adverse,  a  protest  was  entered  to  the  Stewards, 
who  met  during  the  week.  On  the  way  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  Roosevelt  said  to  Gaston,  “  Now,  Bill,  you 
must  let  me  do  the  talking.  You  know  that  you 
are  hot-headed,  and  the  result  will  be  a  row.”  This 
being  assented  to,  the  meeting,  when  called,  speedily 
proceeded  to  develop  into  the  fiercest  kind  of  quar¬ 
rel,  during  which  Gaston,  telling  the  story,  said  that 
Teddy  offered  to  fight  all  three  of  the  Stewards. 
At  this  point  Roosevelt  interrupted  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  did  not  fight  three,  it  was  only  two, 
concluding  with  the  triumphant  reminiscence,  “You 
got  credit  for  the  bout  and  won  the  next  time.” 
Gaston  is  above  the  average  height,  about  five  feet, 
eleven  inches,  but  his  weight  is  so  well  distributed 
that  he  has  the  appearance  of  being  shorter  than  he 
actually  is.  Into  middle  age  he  has  kept  the  figure 
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of  a  young  man,  lacking  wholly  the  abdominal  pro¬ 
tuberance  that  comes  to  most  men  in  their  60’s. 

The  defeat  in  a  boxing  contest  by  Gaston,  “  light 
weight/’  of  Raymon  Guiteras,  heavy-weight  boxing 
champion,  remains  as  a  college  saga.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  contests  had  left  Gaston  matched  with  Guiteras. 
There  would  have  been  nothing  discreditable  in  a 
light  weight  declining  to  box  with  an  opponent  so 
much  heavier.  There  was  no  milk-and-water  box¬ 
ing  in  Harvard  in  1879.  Hard  hitting  and  lots  of  it 
marked  the  fistic  battles  of  those  days.  By  mutual 
consent,  sparring  for  points  was  barred;  fighters 
went  after  a  knock-out  and  usually  gave  it  or  got  it. 
Those  were  the  halcyon  days  —  the  golden  age  of 
the  glove. 

Seconded  by  a  man  who  was  later  to  become  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Gaston  fought  Guiteras 
three  rounds,  both  contestants  coming  up  flushed 
and  panting  at  the  end  of  each.  For  fully  thirty 
minutes  they  sparred,  fought,  hammered,  coun¬ 
tered;  it  was  an  ardent  struggle,  a  contest  of 
pluck  and  endurance  waged  amid  excitement  and 
confusion.  Six  hundred  students  —  partisans  all  — 
stamped  and  yelled  and  roared;  but  when  the  third 
round  ended,  Guiteras  threw  up  the  sponge  and 
surrendered  the  glory  of  his  championship  to  his 
conqueror. 

Colonel  Gaston’s  college  career  passed  without 
any  special  honors  for  scholarship,  but  high  in  the 
sense  of  honor,  loyalty  to  friends,  and  devotion  to 
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ideals.  It  is  said  by  his  classmates,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  his  subsequent  life,  that  in  a  crowd 
of  his  intimates,  a  story  aspersing  a  woman’s  honor 
or  reputation  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  group 
were  very  far  from  being  prudes,  being  distinctly 
human,  fun-loving,  but  clean-minded,  decent. 

With  two  of  his  college  intimates  and  classmates 
he  received  the  coveted  prize  of  the  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  —  that  of  an  overseer.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
an  overseer  from  1895  to  1901,  and  from  1910  to 
1916;  Robert  Bacon  from  1899  to  1901;  and  William 
Gaston  from  1907  to  1913. 
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THE  WORKER  IN  THE  RANKS  —  CONDITIONS 
AND  PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
RUSSELL  PERIOD 

William  A.  Gaston  was  graduated  in  1880  from 
Harvard  College  with  a  group  of  men  many  of 
whom  later  became  nationally  famous  in  various 
walks  of  life.  Leaving  the  Law  School  in  1882, 
after  a  trip  to  Europe  with  his  parents  he  went  into 
his  father’s  office,  where  its  burdens  were  gradually 
shifted  to  his  willing  shoulders.  He  was  soon  to 
become  known  as  one  of  the  advancing  young  men 
of  the  Boston  bar.  His  first  partner,  Frederick  E. 
Snow,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  association, 
is  still  connected  with  him.  His  college  classmate 
and  intimate  friend  R.  M.  Saltonstall  was  his  part¬ 
ner  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 

In  politics  a  Democrat  by  inheritance  and  con¬ 
viction,  his  first  venture  was  as  one  of  a  group  of 
forward-looking  men  gathered  about  William  E. 
Russell  in  1888  in  his  first  campaign,  —  Patrick  A. 
Collins,  John  E.  Russell,  Patrick  Maguire,  Henry  L. 
Pierce,  Richard  Olney,  Moses  T.  Stevens,  John  W. 
Corcoran,  Nathan  Matthews,  Dr.  William  Everett, 
James  Donovan,  Joseph  J.  Corbett,  F.  O.  Prince, 
Josiah  Quincy,  J.  T.  Wheelwright,  J.  W.  Coveney, 
and  scores  of  others,  who  together  made  up  a  politi¬ 
cal  group  who  have  never  been  bettered  as  campaign 
managers  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  campaign  of  1890,  when  Russell  was  elected 
over  Brackett  on  his  third  trial,  was  unique.  He  was 
the  youngest  Governor  with  one  exception  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts.  The  Democratic  party 
had  been  out  of  politics  since  the  time  of  General 
Butler.  Money  was  scarce  and  the  party  managers 
short  in  almost  everything  but  brains  and  energy. 
Russell’s  election  brought  the  Massachusetts  De¬ 
mocracy  to  national  attention:  of  the  twelve  con¬ 
gressional  districts  in  the  State  seven  Democrats 
were  sent  to  Washington  that  year,  including  John 
F.  Andrew,  George  Fred  Williams,  Sherman  Hoar, 
and  Joseph  H.  O’Neil,  whose  district,  the  fourth,  had 
previously  been  the  only  safe  one  for  the  Democrats. 

Gaston  was  appointed  on  Governor  Russell’s  staff, 
and  in  this  position  rapidly  enlarged  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Always  a  good  mixer,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Russell’s  entourage.  The  next  year 
Russell  defeated  Allen,  realizing  Democratic  hopes 
that  he  would  not  prove  to  be  a  Democratic  year¬ 
ling.  In  1892  he  was  elected  for  the  third  time  over 
Hale,  thus  making  him  a  national  political  figure. 
Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  President  in  1892  for 
the  second  time,  the  first  being  in  1884.  From  Rus¬ 
sell’s  point  of  vantage  in  the  executive  chair  at  the 
State  House,  and  with  a  Democrat  sitting  in  the 
White  House,  the  popular  and  politically  irresistible 
“Billy”  Russell  was  justified  in  believing  that  his 
star  of  destiny  was  in  the  ascendant.  Richard  Olney 
was  put  in  the  cabinet  as  Attorney  General,  later 
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to  become  Secretary  of  State  and  write  the  Vene¬ 
zuela  message  in  1895  which  forced  Lord  Salisbury, 
Premier  of  Great  Britain,  to  admit  the  validity  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  until  the  coming  of  the  Wil¬ 
son  administration  never  even  to  be  questioned. 
General  P.  A.  Collins,  Fenian,  Land  Leaguer,  and 
advocate  for  nationalism  for  Ireland,  the  country 
of  his  birth,  was,  with  Gladstone’s  consent,  given 
the  choicest  post  in  Cleveland’s  administration,  — 
United  States  Consul  to  London.  Josiah  Quincy 
was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Gres¬ 
ham,  from  which  position  he  gave  out  the  official 
patronage  of  the  Cleveland  administration. 

The  election  of  1892  followed  a  campaign  in  which 
the  principal  issue  was  the  tariff.  After  the  election, 
however,  and  before  the  inauguration  on  March  4, 
1893,  certain  economic  issues,  which  came  with  the 
panic  of  that  year,  intervened  to  make  the  major 
problems  before  the  Cleveland  administration  the 
condition  of  the  currency  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1873,  —  measures  which  were 
to  split  the  Democratic  party  into  fragments  and 
leave  the  White  House  without  a  Democratic  presi¬ 
dent  for  sixteen  years.  The  governorship  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  not  to  go  to  a  Democrat  again  for 
eleven  years.  The  responsible  leader  for  this  split 
was  George  Fred  Williams,  who  had  gone  to  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  result  of  William  E.  Russell’s  work.  In 
Congress  Williams  had  at  first  declared  strongly 
for  the  gold  standard,  but,  coming  under  Bryan’s 
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leadership,  espoused  the  cause  of  free  silver,  quar¬ 
reling  with  all  his  former  associates,  later  with  Bryan 
himself.  After  Wilson’s  election,  whom  at  first  he 
had  opposed  and  later  supported,  he  became  rec¬ 
onciled  to  Bryan,  then  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  recognized  by  appointment  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Greece  and  Montenegro,  but  he  never 
again  held  any  office  of  confidence  or  leadership  in 
the  Democratic  party  in  his  own  State. 

The  last  part  of  the  Cleveland  administration  was 
fateful  to  the  Democrats.  About  the  middle  of 
Cleveland’s  term,  when  the  controversy  over  the 
currency  had  been  settled,  due  to  the  unselfish  cour¬ 
age  of  Cleveland  which  has  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  in  national  history,  a  tariff  bill 
was  passed  which  was  not  satisfactory  from  any 
viewpoint.  The  Cleveland  administration  was 
under  fire  from  the  first,  its  high  lights  being  the 
currency  legislation  and  the  Venezuela  message. 

The  most  important  political  happening  after 
Russell’s  retirement  to  private  life  in  1893  was  the 
election  as  United  States  Senator  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  to  succeed  Henry  L.  Dawes,  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  Washington  in  the  lower  or  upper  house  of 
Congress  for  thirty-eight  years;  at  the  time  of  his 
defeat  by  Lodge  he  had  served  forty-five  years  in 
public  life.  Lodge  as  a  young  man  had  entered 
Congress  from  the  Lynn  district,  following  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  even  at  that  time  of  easy  political  mor¬ 
als  was  commented  upon  unfavorably  all  over  the 
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Nation.  Dawes  did  not  want  to  retire,  but  was 
forced  to  do  so,  being  placated  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  ten  years  later.  The  coming  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  the  senatorship,  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  his  almost  immediate  accession  to 
accepted  leadership  in  the  Republican  party,  influ¬ 
enced  if  not  changed  the  entire  subsequent  history 
of  the  State  during  the  next  thirty  years,  until  his 
death. 

Up  to  the  period  immediately  after  the  Civil  War 
it  was  the  laudable  ambition  of  every  “  Yankee  ” 
citizen,  using  this  phrase  in  most  complimentary 
meaning,  first  to  acquire  a  competence  sufficient  to 
live  on,  and  then  to  close  his  life’s  work  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  contribution  of  service, —  selectman,  legislator,  etc. 
In  that  generation  men  did  not  keep  at  work  until 
they  dropped  in  the  harness,  as  they  do  today. 
Their  civil  obligations  were  always  kept  in  mind. 
In  the  40’s  and  50’s  the  current  of  national  history 
was  changed  by  the  coming  to  the  United  States 
of  the  French  Canadians,  the  Irish,  Germans,  and 
Scandinavians.  Building  the  railroads  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  factory  system  gave  these  aliens 
opportunity  for  employment,  but  the  movements 
against  them  on  racial  and  religious  grounds  made 
advancement,  socially  and  politically,  practically 
impossible.  The  Civil  War  and  the  response  of  the 
alien  group  to  Lincoln’s  appeal  for  enlistment 
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mitigated  the  claims  of  bigotry  which  had  been  made 
against  them,  and  made  their  future  progress  in 
the  United  States  very  much  easier  than  it  had  been 
previously.  Numerically  they  were  becoming  strong 
enough  to  hoe  their  own  row. 

The  alien  newcomers  found  the  easiest  and  surest 
road  to  power  (one  of  the  most  desired  attributes  of 
human  nature)  was  through  holding  political  office; 
besides  the  job  itself,  came  the  opportunity  for 
patronage.  The  first  Irish  policeman  was  not  ap¬ 
pointed  in  Boston  until  the  70’s,  but  once  the  door 
was  open  there  was  a  rush  for  the  opportunities  it 
offered.  At  first,  the  tendency  of  all  the  alien 
groups  was  to  join  the  Democratic  party.  The  Re¬ 
publican  party  had  only  been  recently  born,  and  to 
aliens  coming  to  this  country  to  seek  political  as 
well  as  economic  freedom  the  designation  4  4  Demo¬ 
crat  ”  was  alluring.  46  Carpet  bag  ”  rule  in  the 
States  under  Republican  reconstruction,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Republicans  in  power  on  the  liquor 
question,  and  other  conditions  which  the  aliens 
naturally  associated  with  monarchical  practices  not 
in  accord  with  real  Democracy  made  them  lean  in 
this  direction. 

As  a  rule,  the  old  44  Yankee  ”  deacons  in  practi¬ 
cal  control  of  the  State  and  its  industry  were  the 
best  44  Americanizers  ”  the  Nation  has  ever  known. 
Many  of  them  may  not  have  liked  the  social  man¬ 
ners  or  the  appearance  of  their  new  alien  neighbors. 
Others  may  have  had  a  lurking  fear  of  the  religion 
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they  professed,  the  complex  of  America’s  “  chronic 
disease  ”  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry,  which,  as 
Senator  Hoar  once  said,  had  prevailed  in  the  Bay 
State  under  the  Stuarts,  Cromwell,  and  the  Hano¬ 
verians  from  the  Plymouth  settlement  until  after 
the  American  Revolution. 

These  Yankee  leaders,  during  the  Civil  War,  had 
seen  these  aliens  taking  up  arms  after  Lincoln’s  call. 
They  realized  they  would  have  to  live  with  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  had  the  good  sense 
to  begin  to  make  friends  with  them  as  employees 
and  as  neighbors.  The  Yankee  employer,  either  as 
farmer,  business  man,  or  in  his  little  shop,  saw  grow¬ 
ing  up  around  him  the  children  of  his  new  neighbors. 
He  advised  the  parents  that  the  first  thing  they 
should  do  was  to  own  their  own  homes.  He  helped 
them  to  pick  out  the  plots  of  land  on  which  to  build 
their  houses;  loaned  them  money  or  got  the  bank 
to  do  it  to  buy  or  to  build;  advised  them  as  to  the 
future  of  their  children  —  how  to  educate  the  girls 
to  become  school  teachers,  and  the  boys  to  enter 
offices  or  to  begin  the  studies  for  the  priesthood  or 
professions. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  Massachusetts  there 
are  hundreds  of  homes  where,  in  memory  of  the 
parents  now  gone,  may  be  seen  in  their  bedrooms  the 
portraits  of  the  old  family  friend  and  adviser,  the 
Yankee  deacon,  side  by  side  with  the  picture  of 
the  parish  priest  or  the  local  church,  Washington 
or  Lincoln,  etc. 
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Out  of  the  years  of  increasingly  friendly  relations 
grew  lasting  friendships.  On  the  side  of  the  alien, 
his  employer,  who  might  be  banker  or  boss,  was 
realized  to  be  not  a  bigoted,  mercenary,  cruel  tyrant, 
but  a  human  being  with  the  lovable  qualities  of 
shrewdness  which,  as  better  understood,  were  ap¬ 
preciated  at  their  true  worth.  On  the  part  of  the 
employer,  these  aliens,  at  first  so  greatly  feared, 
were  found  to  be  not  ignorant  savages,  but,  as  far 
as  they  were  permitted  to  be,  simple-minded,  loyal, 
and  affectionate  neighbors.  Their  faults  were  many 
and  human,  —  the  result  of  the  governmental  re¬ 
strictions  under  which  they  had  lived  and  from  which 
they  had  escaped  to  come  to  this  country,  to  find 
it  a  land  of  liberty  and  full  opportunity. 

The  alien  who  sought  and  secured  the  control  of 
public  office  after  the  70’s  was  only  working  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  He  had  little  or  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  education  in  efficient  and  economical 
administration.  The  old  Yankee  deacons  were  the 
product  of  a  different  age.  They  had  grown  up  on 
the  rudiments  of  business.  Running  a  town  or  the 
State  was  in  no  way  different  in  principle  from  run¬ 
ning  a  store,  farm,  or  the  simplest  manufacturing 
concern;  and  when  they  became  selectmen  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  they  only  applied  the  rules  of 
business  which  they  knew  by  heart.  When  a  town 
hall  or  a  school  was  to  be  built,  the  principles  of  a 
sinking  fund  were  obvious.  Public  debt  was  to  be 
amortized  and  paid  for  at  maturity.  The  conditions 
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of  municipal  finance  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
buildings  falling  into  decay,  and  the  size  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  prohibiting  new  construction  greatly  needed, 
are  convincing  proofs  of  the  situation. 

When  William  A.  Gaston’s  father  became  Chief 
Executive  of  Massachusetts,  the  intimate  association 
of  the  employer  with  his  help  was  going  fast.  Sup¬ 
planting  the  small  shop  in  the  back  yard  was  the 
great  factory,  supplied  with  new  machinery  necessary 
for  quantity  production.  Instead  of  an  employer 
knowing  all  his  help,  his  sons  regarded  the  employees 
only  as  necessary  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  production. 

As  the  old-time  Yankee  deacon  felt  it  his  duty  to 
round  out  his  life  with  a  term  of  service  to  his  State, 
his  sons,  as  a  rule,  sneered  at  office  holding  and 
would  have  none  of  it.  The  father  was  ready  to 
teach  and  to  serve  his  generation.  His  sons  held 
aloof  and  permitted  without  contest  groups  of  various 
racial  deviation,  with  little  if  any  business  training, 
to  hold  the  offices.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the 
cost  of  State  and  municipal  administration  is  rising 
to  unheard-of  heights,  and  is  there  any  doubt  on 
which  side  greater  responsibility  and  blame  should 
be  placed? 

This  was  the  situation  when  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
as  United  States  Senator,  took  control  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  1893.  Russell  had  demonstrated  that 
under  a  popular  leader  the  State  could  be  made 
Democratic.  The  alien  groups  were  naturally  in¬ 
clined  in  that  direction;  but  under  skillful  manipu- 
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lation,  assisted  by  selfishness  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  alien  racial  groups,  which  refused  to  recognize 
reasonable  claims  of  other  groups  for  just  division 
of  the  offices,  a  situation  was  created  which  was 
carefully  nursed  until  finally,  after  the  coming  of 
Lodge,  the  bulk  of  the  Scandinavians  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  French  Canadians  became  perma¬ 
nently  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 

The  campaign  of  1896  was  a  memorable  one. 
The  Democratic  Convention  met  in  Chicago  in  July 
of  that  year.  Ex-Governor  Russell  was  not  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Convention  and  sat  in  it  only  by  the 
courtesy  of  a  delegate  from  his  own  city  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  gave  him  his  credential.  George  Fred 
Williams  even  made  a  protest  against  Russell  being 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  Convention,  which  was 
not  sustained  by  the  Convention  itself,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  properly  as  an  insult  to  Russell  by  his  friends. 
Williams  and  his  group  went  to  great  lengths  in 
their  attacks  on  Cleveland  and  the  element  in  the 
Democratic  party  he  represented. 

William  J.  Bryan  went  to  the  Convention  as  a 
reporter  for  an  Omaha  paper.  His  “  cross  of  gold 
speech,”  which  has  been  credited  as  being  one  of 
the  greatest  “  extemporaneous  ”  efforts  in  history,  is 
stated,  in  a  recent  article  written  by  Mrs.  William 
J.  Bryan,  to  have  been  carefully  and  efficiently  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance.  Governor  Russell  had  given  his 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  untiring  efforts  to  the  cause 
of  Democracy,  which  he  represented.  He  came 
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home  worn  out  with  his  efforts.  He  went  away  to 
take  a  much-needed  rest,  and  on  July  16  he  died. 
His  position  in  the  political  life  of  the  Nation,  and 
standing  at  the  bar  of  his  State,  made  his  death  an 
event  still  remembered  with  poignant  sorrow. 
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AS  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATOR 

A  brief  list  of  events  remembered  by  those  who 
know,  but  naturally  forgotten  by  the  great  public, 
shows  that  Colonel  Gaston  has  a  record  which  prob¬ 
ably  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  man  in  public  life 
in  America,  —  this,  entirely  outside  of  politics,  and 
solely  in  substantial  individual  achievements  for  the 
common  good. 

Up  to  the  Senatorial  Campaign  in  1922  his  politi¬ 
cal  opponents  constantly  used  his  connection  with 
the  Elevated  Road  to  his  disadvantage,  but  it  is 
now  admitted  that  this  is  sufficient  to  insure  the 
enduring  reputation  of  any  man. 

In  1896  the  West  End  Street  Railway  was  a  con¬ 
geries  of  separate  companies.  With  the  multiplicity 
of  fares,  poor  service,  and  discontented  employees, 
the  public  were  discontented  and  the  financial  re¬ 
sults  were  necessarily  unsatisfactory  to  the  stock¬ 
holders. 

Consolidation  of  the  various  street  railway  com¬ 
panies  was  brought  about  in  1897.  The  financial 
interests  in  control,  by  using  the  powers  of  persua¬ 
sion  and  friendship,  prevailed  upon  Colonel  Gaston, 
as  being  the  one  man  in  New  England  who  could 
accomplish  the  work,  very  much  against  his  own  de¬ 
sires  and  inclinations,  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  new  company  to  be  formed,  to  be  called  the 
Boston  Elevated  Street  Railway  Company,  to  which 
during  the  next  four  years  he  gave  all  his  time  and 
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energy.  The  market  price  of  shares  in  the  West 
End  in  1897  was  $50.  During  the  next  fifteen 
years,  or  for  more  than  ten  years  after  Colonel 
Gaston  had  absolutely  ceased  his  connection  with 
this  company,  this  stock  increased  in  price  to  $150 
a  share.  After  the  work  of  consolidation,  reorgan¬ 
ization,  and  construction  was  done,  merely  running 
the  road  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  after  1901  he 
resigned  from  all  offices  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  sold  all  his  stock  therein,  and  had  no  further 
control  over  the  direction  of  the  property.  For  the 
developments  of  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been 
wholly  free  from  personal  responsibility. 

During  the  four  years  he  was  in  control  of  the 
Boston  Elevated,  the  road  was  organized  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis.  The  fare  was  reduced,  service  im¬ 
proved,  and  a  body  of  discontented  and  underpaid 
employees  changed  into  the  most  highly  paid  and 
contented  employees  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  condition  in  1901,  when  Colonel  Gaston  left 
the  Elevated  Road. 

His  foresight  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  ten 
years  before  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was 
passed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Gas¬ 
ton,  in  1901,  established  its  essential  provisions  on 
the  Elevated  Road,  being  a  pioneer  in  the  assertion 
of  the  belief  that  the  scrap  heap  of  human  life,  shown 
in  the  uncompensated  accidents  of  industry,  was  a 
crime  against  civilization  which  must  be  corrected 
by  State  action. 
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He  was  so  far  ahead  of  contemporaneous  opinion 
on  this  matter  of  workmen’s  compensation  that  his 
theories  were  at  first  regarded  as  revolutionary;  yet 
now,  twenty-five  years  after  he  took  this  practical 
position  on  the  property  over  which  he  was  in  charge, 
and  fifteen  years  after  the  acceptance  of  these  Com¬ 
pensation  Laws  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  practically  all  of  the  other  States  of 
the  Union,  there  is  probably  no  employer  today  who 
would  ask  to  have  this  law  repealed. 

When  Colonel  Gaston  took  control  of  the  Ele¬ 
vated  Road,  the  organization  of  subsidiary  contract 
companies  to  perform  all  construction  work  was  a 
common  practice,  then  accepted  generally  as  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  and  proper  way  to  make  money  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  corporation.  Through  this 
system  many  large  fortunes  were  made  in  railroad 
operation  by  the  financiers  in  charge,  through  the 
organization  of  construction  companies  which,  under 
separate  names,  settled  the  price  of  the  contracts 
and  subsequently  divided  the  profits. 

Immediately  upon  taking  control  of  the  Elevated 
Road  Colonel  Gaston  laid  down  the  rule  that  this 
practice  should  be  abolished;  that  all  contracts 
should  be  made  by  the  company  directly,  and 
awarded  only  after  full  advertising  and  fair  compe¬ 
tition. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  if  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  trust  era,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  dozen 
of  the  great  captains  of  industry  had  taken  a  similar 
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stand  and  been  supported  by  their  associates  as 
Colonel  Gaston  was,  this  would  have  gone  far  in 
averting  the  evils  of  railroad  corporation  manage¬ 
ment  which  have  since  been  shown.  If  Colonel 
Gaston  never  did  anything  else  in  his  whole  life, 
this  would  make  him  deserving  of  the  gratitude  and 
remembrance  of  the  people. 
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AS  A  BANKER 

In  1904  Colonel  Gaston  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law,  to  be  called  in  1907  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  then  the  most  important 
bank  east  of  New  York,  largest  in  Boston,  and  eighth 
in  point  of  size  in  the  United  States. 

Soon  after,  in  1907,  there  occurred  one  of  the 
panics  which  for  many  years  previously  had  been 
occurring  periodically  in  the  United  States.  This 
panic  was  a  money  panic,  largely  fictitious,  and  one 
of  the  events  which  bring  out  the  very  worst  there 
is  in  human  nature.  Many  of  the  smaller  banks 
and  trust  companies,  and  even  some  of  the  larger 
ones,  tried  to  strengthen  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  others.  The  banking  selfishness  manifested  dur¬ 
ing  this  crisis  in  1907  was  regrettable.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  business  men  doing  a  profitable  business, 
with  assets  to  weather  any  ordinary  storm,  needed 
cash  to  pay  wages  —  not  to  speak  of  paying 
normal  indebtedness.  These  business  men  were 
forced  to  appeal  to  banks,  selfishly  hording  their 
own  assets,  made  worse  by  these  same  banks  de¬ 
manding  forced  payment  of  loans  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  not  be  made.  It  was  a  moment 
to  test,  not  only  courage,  but  intelligence  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  future. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  New  England  s  business 
that  Colonel  Gaston  was  at  the  head  of  the  National 
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Shawmut  Bank  at  this  moment.  Despite  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  some  of  his  directors,  he  sent  the 
following  letter  to  every  bank  in  the  United  States 
having  financial  relations  with  his  bank: 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 
Capital  $3,500,000  Surplus  $4,500,000 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  15,  1907. 

Dear  Sirs  :  —  In  a  period  of  such  stringency  of  the 
money  market  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  banks  shall  renew,  as  far  as 
it  lies  in  their  power,  the  notes  which  may  be  matur¬ 
ing  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  others  who 
are  worthy  of  credit. 

In  many  cases  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  perfectly 
solvent  business  houses,  either  to  borrow  new  money  or 
to  collect  their  receivables,  which  ordinarily  are  paid,  or 
to  sell  their  merchandise,  and  if  they  are  forced  unneces¬ 
sarily  by  the  banks  to  pay  their  notes,  bankruptcy  or 
receivership  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  order  to  restore  business  affairs  to  a  normal  state, 
a  general  liquidation  of  business  must  take  place.  This, 
we  believe,  every  merchant  is  attempting  to  do  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  but  the  banks  and  trust  companies 
must,  in  our  opinion,  do  their  share  by  extending  maturing 
notes  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  fewer  the  number  of  sol¬ 
vent  merchants  who  are  forced  to  pay  their  debts  where 
it  seems  hardship,  the  fewer  the  failures,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  sooner  a  restoration  of  confidence  and  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  the  money  market  will  ensue. 
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We  therefore  urge  you,  as  far  as  is  in  your  power,  to 
help  the  serious  mercantile  situation  in  this  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 

National  Shawmut  Bank, 

William  A.  Gaston, 

President. 


This  bold  move  actually  stemmed  the  tide  of 
panic  disaster.  It  emphasized  the  principle  that 
banking  concerns  have  public  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Naturally  the  reaction  on  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  was  serious,  because  their  corre¬ 
spondents  came  back  to  them  and  said,  If  we  are 
lenient  with  our  borrowers  you  must  be  lenient 
with  us.”  But  courage  and  patriotism  won  out, 
as  it  always  must. 

Many  years  after  this  panic  there  was  a  business 
meeting  at  the  Exchange  Club  in  Boston  during 
which  the  conversation  turned  to  the  panics  which 
those  leaders  of  business  present  had  personally 
experienced.  One  of  these  was  the  late  Thomas  B. 
Fitzpatrick,  head  of  the  firm  of  Brown-Durrell 
Company,  who  said,  in  his  remarks,  “This  act  of 
Mr.  Gaston  as  president  of  the  National  Shaw¬ 
mut  Bank  was  unprecedented  as  an  extraordinary 
example  of  banking  courage,  common  sense,  and 
sympathy  with  the  business  men,  who  were  at  this 
time  being  unwarrantedly  driven  to  the  wall.” 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Act 

Another  instance  of  his  foresight  and  courage  fol¬ 
lowed  the  panic  of  1907,  and  his  attitude  and  that 
of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  lesson  taught  by  this  panic. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Wilson  administration 
the  financial  interests  of  the  Nation  were  alarmed 
for  fear  that  the  new  “Currency  Bill,”  introduced 
with  the  administration,  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
finances  of  the  country.  Boston  bankers  generally 
were  opposed  to  this  legislation.  It  was  openly  as¬ 
serted  that  the  worse  the  bill  could  be  made,  the 
better  for  the  Nation,  because  if  the  law  which 
resulted  from  this  bill  was  very  bad  it  would  be 
repealed,  and  therefore  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
indifferent  or  poor,  instead  of  good,  legislation  en¬ 
acted.  Colonel  Gaston  took  exactly  the  opposite 
view.  He  insisted  before  his  Board  of  Directors 
that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  based  on  sound 
financial  principles,  and  should  be  supported  as  an 
action  to  deter  the  panics  which  had  been  plaguing 
the  Nation  for  years. 

There  will  be  very  few  in  the  world  today  who  will 
not  admit  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  United 
States  Federal  Reserve  System  the  country  and 
the  world  would  not  have  been  able  to  avert  the 
financial  situation  resulting  from  the  war,  but  this 
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fact  makes  Colonel  Gaston’s  position  in  1913  all  the 
more  meritorious  viewed  in  retrospect.  His  work 
for  this  measure  was  not  restricted  to  Boston.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  pendency  of  the  measure  he  was  a  constant 
visitor  to  Washington,  doing  everything  to  help  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

The  Clearing  House  Committee  of  the  Boston 
banks  held  a  meeting  during  this  time  and  proposed 
to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  Clearing  House  banks  to 
condemn  the  pending  legislation  at  Washington. 
Colonel  Gaston  took  the  position  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  if  a  meeting  for  such  a  purpose  was 
called  he  would  attend  it  and  dissent  from  any  such 
vote,  and  in  addition  would  take  with  him  all  the 
votes  he  could  possibly  muster  against  it,  which 
meant  that  if  any  action  such  as  contemplated  was 
taken  it  would  mean  at  the  very  least  the  opposition 
of  the  then  largest  banking  institution  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  As  a  result  the  protest  was  abandoned.  Later, 
in  1913,  when  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Bankers’  Association  was  held  in  Boston,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  national  banking  protest  against  the 
Currency  Bill.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  bankers  in 
Boston,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Gaston, 
which  prevented  any  adverse  action  being  taken. 

The  Gold  Pool 

Soon  after  1912  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  gold 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
of  this  metal  being  sent  to  Europe.  It  was  pro¬ 
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posed,  therefore,  by  the  Federal  administration,  to 
form  a  pool  to  protect  the  exportation  of  gold.  In 
view  of  the  present  plethora  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  treasury,  it  seems  strange  that  this  should 
have  been  the  condition  ten  years  ago.  Exchange 
was  weak.  Many  of  the  banking  interests  and  de¬ 
positors  in  the  National  banks,  who  needed  gold  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  meet  their  obligations,  protested  against  the 
“gold  pool,”  and  objected  to  the  banks  with  which 
they  did  business  contributing  to  it,  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  had  gold  to  spare,  their  stockholders 
and  customers  believed  it  their  right  to  have  it; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  under  Colonel  Gaston’s  leader¬ 
ship,  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  did  contribute 
heavily  to  the  gold  pool,  which  was  ultimately  the 
means  of  equalizing  the  exchange  basis  between 
the  two  continents  and  saving  easily  foreseen  diffi¬ 
culty.  This  position  was  taken,  not  in  political 
support  of  the  administration,  but  as  a  public 
service,  and  incidentally  because  the  dominating 
political  control  in  this  State  has  rarely  been  equal 
to  putting  patriotic  service  above  patriotism. 

The  Cotton  Pool 

After  the  beginning  of  the  war,  cotton  began 
piling  up  in  the  South  and  practically  every  one 
must  remember  the  slogan,  “  Buy  a  bale  of  cotton,” 
the  effort  being  to  keep  the  price  at  ten  cents  a 
pound. 
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The  Wilson  administration  asked  the  banks  of 
the  country  to  form  a  pool  to  help  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  buy  cotton,  and  thus  keep  the  South 
from  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  Clearing  House 
Committee  of  the  Banks  of  Boston  were  invited  to 
meet  a  number  of  cotton  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  which  was  done.  Many  New  England 
cotton  manufacturers  took  the  position  that  the 
cotton  pool  was  wrong  in  principle.  They  claimed 
that  for  years  they  had  paid  the  South  unduly  high 
prices  for  their  cotton;  that  their  profits  on  cotton 
goods  were  small,  and  now  that  cotton  was  down  at 
a  low  basis  the  banks  had  no  right  to  help  to  keep 
the  price  up,  especially  as  the  money  contributed 
to  the  pool  by  any  of  the  Boston  banks  would 
be  largely  money  of  institutions  interested  in  low 
cotton.  Despite  the  fact,  however,  that  there  were 
a  half  dozen  cotton  mill  treasurers  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  and 
others  heavily  interested  in  the  cotton  business,  the 
Shawmut  Bank  voted  to  authorize  Colonel  Gaston 
to  contribute  to  the  cotton  pool.  The  amount  of 
money  subsequently  needed  to  be  donated  to  the 
cotton  pool  was  small;  but  the  fact  that  the  pool 
had  been  formed  kept  the  price  of  cotton  from  fall¬ 
ing  to  a  point  where  disaster  would  result,  and, 
viewed  from  the  national  standpoint,  would,  as  a 
practical  matter,  react  on  the  working  people  of 
the  whole  Nation. 
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The  story  of  the  civilian  activities  of  a  dozen  men 
in  Massachusetts  will  some  time  be  accepted  as 
epic.  These  men  had  passed  the  time  of  life  when 
they  could  be  asked  physically  to  fight.  Fair- 
minded  foreign  commentators  admit  that  it  was  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  that  brought  defeat 
to  the  Central  Powers,  coming,  as  it  did,  when  the 
Allied  Armies,  having  lost  the  contest  on  the  east¬ 
ern  front,  were  standing  despairingly  with  their 
backs  to  the  English  Channel,  the  piteous  plea  com¬ 
ing  across  the  Atlantic,  “  Save  us  or  we  are  lost.” 
In  November,  1916,  four  months  after  we  had 
elected  a  President  on  the  slogan,  “He  kept  us  out 
of  the  war,”  and  twenty  months  after  the  war  had 
begun,  when  things  were  at  their  very  darkest  for 
the  Allies,  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  in 
April,  1917,  later  to  send  across  seas  a  million  and 
a  half  men  to  the  front,  with  two  and  a  half  million 
more  under  training  on  this  side,  eager  to  get  across. 
The  story  of  the  war  is  one  of  the  soldier,  —  his 
bravery,  sacrifices,  and  endurance,  and  it  is  right 
that  this  should  be.  No  one  should  be  permitted 
to  subtract  one  word  of  this  acknowledgment;  but 
recognition  should  also  be  given  to  the  army  of 
non-military  helpers,  without  whom  it  would  be 
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foolish  to  claim  that  the  result  shown  would  be 
possible. 

A  hundred  million  people,  whose  minds  were  set 
on  permanent  peace,  were  changed  overnight  into 
four  million  fighting  men.  Other  millions  were 
called  to  provide  the  world  with  munitions,  food, 
shelter,  and  to  plan  to  pay  for  all  this.  War  is  usu¬ 
ally  planned  and  inspired  by  old  men,  but  carried 
out  by  the  young.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  warfare,  the  older  men  should  be  credited  with 
their  efforts  in  making  it  possible  to  win  the  World 
War. 

Men  and  women  who  had  earned  the  right  to  rest 
after  a  life  of  accomplishment  were  forced  into  the 
front  of  activity.  Colonel  Gaston  would  be  the  first 
to  deny  any  claim  to  special  recognition  for  his  war 
activities  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  a  dozen 
able,  by  a  lifetime  devoted  to  building  up  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  ability  to  do  things,  plus  unswerving  sense 
of  rectitude,  and  a  record  for  unofficial  public  serv¬ 
ice  in  good  causes,  to  inspire  the  public  to  follow 
them  in  accepting  the  call  made  upon  them. 

These  leaders  of  men,  of  whom  Colonel  Gaston  is 
the  type,  might  have  obtained  for  their  sons  office 
positions  that  would  have  brought  rank  and  safety, 
but  it  is  to  their  credit  that  with  most  of  the  others 
he  chose  the  harder  and  braver  way.  His  oldest 
son  and  namesake  was  a  flyer  in  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  places,  a  scout  invading  the  enemy’s 
air,  with  service  on  all  the  different  fronts.  The 
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youngest  was  in  the  Marines,  the  very  mention  of 
which  tells  its  own  story.1  His  womenfolk  might 
well  have  held  aloof ;  no  one  would  have  ques- 

1  William  Gaston  enlisted  in  the  navy  April,  1917;  transferred  to  United 
States  Naval  Air  Station  at  Squantum,  Massachusetts,  September,  1917;  trans¬ 
ferred  to  United  States  Naval  Station,  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  Then  as¬ 
signed  to  Royal  Flying  Corps,  School  of  Aereal  Gunnery,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
in  February,  1918.  Ordered  abroad  in  March,  1918,  attached  then  to  Royal 
Naval  Aviation  service,  Hornsea,  Yorkshire,  England.  Then  to  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Force,  School  of  Navigation  and  Bomb  Dropping,  Stonehenge, 
Wilts,  England,  and  after  graduation,  an  instructor  for  one  month.  United 
States  Northern  Bombing  Squadron,  St.  Neevert,  France,  in  July,  1918.  While 
in  England,  he  operated  with  his  corps  in  the  English  Channel  to  make  air 
raids,  and  in  France,  piloted  bombing  planes  on  Belgian  and  French  fronts. 
Attached  to  U.  S.  A.  S.,  Milan,  Italy,  in  August,  1918.  From  September  to 
December,  1918,  attached  to  No.  214  Squadron  R.  A.  F.  in  France.  Ordered 
home  after  Armistice  in  December,  1918.  Relieved  from  active  duty  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1919.  Appointed  Ensign  U.  S.  A.  January  2,  1918,  and  Lieutenant  (Jr.), 
December,  1918.  Pilot’s  license  Naval  Reserve  Corps.  Awarded  Naval  Cross 
for  distinguished  service  overseas. 

John  Gaston  enlisted  as  a  private  in  United  States  Marine  Corps,  July  3, 
1918,  and  trained  at  Paris  Island.  Sailed  overseas  October  22,  1918,  joined 
with  his  battalion  the  5th  Regiment  of  United  States  Marines,  November  12, 
1918,  and  marched  with  that  regiment  into  Germany  in  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion,  December  1,  1918.  Promoted  to  Corporal,  and  on  February  1,  1919,  to 
2d  Lieutenant.  Remained  in  Germany  until  he  was  discharged  (honorably), 
June  1,  1919;  returned  home  and  re-entered  college  in  September,  1919. 

John  K.  Howard  (son-in-law  of  Colonel  Gaston,  married  to  his  daughter 
Ruth),  Second  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Plattsburg,  August,  1917.  Commis¬ 
sioned  Captain  of  Infantry  in  November,  1917;  301st  Machine  Gun  Battalion 
of  the  76th  Division  at  Camp  Devens.  Special  duty,  including  writing  the 
manual  for  the  new  Browning  machine  gun,  until  June,  1918;  assigned  the 
command  of  B  Company,  301st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  and  sailed  imme¬ 
diately  afterward  for  Europe.  Landed  in  England,  crossed  the  Channel  to 
France,  and  sent  to  St.  Amand.  Transferred  to  Division  headquarters  on 
special  duty.  Graduated  from  the  Corps  School  after  a  special  course  in 
machine-gun  work  in  September,  1918.  A  bad  case  of  influenza  followed  by 
pneumonia  ended  up  in  the  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Neuilly.  Evacu¬ 
ated  from  the  hospital  on  Armistice  Day,  and  after  having  six  weeks’  sick 
leave  on  the  Riviera  reported  back  to  Paris  as  a  casual  officer.  Sailed  from 
Havre  as  a  casual  February,  1919;  honorably  discharged  February  23,  1919. 
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tioned  his  wife  had  she  remained  inactive,  but 
instead,  she  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
workers  in  fields  open  to  women  s  help.  With 
her  daughters,  she  could  be  found  working  among 
the  poor,  and  thus  helping  the  workers  in  the 
common  cause. 

The  United  States  entered  the  World  War  in 
April,  1917.  The  Massachusetts  troops  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Mexico,  and  the  first  shipment  of 
State  troops,  afterwards  to  become  the  101st,  left 
for  France  in  the  late  summer  of  1917.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  war  were  coming  to  the  people  slowly. 
In  December,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  national  cost  of  the  war  for  the 
year  1918  would  not  be  more  than  $13,000,000,000. 
By  May,  1918,  a  revised  estimate  from  the  same 
official  increased  this  total,  and  it  was  actually,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1918,  $27,054,117,070.  (Year  Book, 
1918,  page  383.)  There  were  five  Liberty  Loans 
called,  to  be  raised  from  the  people.  The  first  was 
for  three  billions.  The  fourth,  in  October,  1918, 
was  for  six  billions,  the  largest  sum  as  a  loan  ever 
asked  by  a  government  from  a  people. 

In  seeking  to  sell  its  bonds,  the  government, 
against  its  will,  was  compelled  to  ask  the  aid  of  men 
suspicious  of  the  government’s  ability  to  carry  out 
its  announced  program.  The  acts  of  Secretaries 
McAdoo  and  Baker,  especially,  had  aroused  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  bankers  and  business  men  generally. 
President  Wilson  and  most  of  his  cabinet,  instead 
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of  working  with  the  financial  and  business  interests 
had  antagonized  them. 

There  was  a  cocksureness  and  optimism  in  the 
principal  departments  that  was  feared  to  be  unwise, 
and  probably  inefficient.  The  President’s  cabinet, 
as  a  whole,  lacked  the  qualities  necessary  for  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  the  war. 

Colonel  Gaston  was  personally  in  a  position  to 
be  strong  with  the  Wilson  administration,  but  was 
not.  He  had  accepted  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as 
wise,  from  the  public  and  bankers’  standpoint,  when 
it  was  proposed  in  1913  and  bitterly  opposed  by 
certain  banking  interests.  The  annual  convention 
of  the  Bankers’  Association  was  held  in  Boston  in 
1913.  The  movement  to  break  down  the  proposed 
act  was  very  active,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  fact  that  as  president  of  the 
Shawmut  Bank,  Mr.  Gaston  announced  that  if  the 
matter  against  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  carried 
to  extremes,  as  threatened,  his  bank  would  withdraw 
from  the  Clearing  House  Committee,  a  position 
which  had  great  influence  in  the  final  breakdown  of 
the  fight  against  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  at  the 
Bankers’  Convention.  Even  the  bankers  who  were 
then  opposing  it  now  admit  it  was  the  one  thing 
which  made  winning  the  war  possible. 

As  a  Democrat,  Colonel  Gaston  was  among  the 
first  in  Massachusetts  to  support  Wilson  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  was  also  about  the  first  to  fall  into 
the  President’s  disfavor  as  being  conservative,  like 
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so  many  other  notable  men  who  followed  later. 
This  did  not,  however,  have  the  slightest  effect  on 
his  actions.  Inferior  and  unstable  men,  able  to 
get  the  President’s  favor,  were  being  put  forward, 
with  ability  magnified,  but  wholly  unable  to  get 
public  support  for  the  President’s  policies. 

The  responsible  officials  in  each  district,  in  charge 
of  the  “  war  drives,”  the  “  four-minute  men,”  etc., 
did  all  that  it  was  humanly  possible  to  do.  When 
McAdoo’s  tactics  cooled  the  enthusiasm,  it  was  the 
banks  that  took  up  the  selling  campaign,  with  the 
result  that  4,000,000  persons  subscribed  for  the  first 
loan  and  21,000,000  to  the  fourth.  In  all,  there  were 
66,289,900  individual  subscriptions,  many  of  which 
were  resales;  but  the  estimate  is,  that  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States 
now  possessed,  or  had  bought,  one  or  more  Liberty 
Bonds  or  Victory  Notes.  The  first  bond  issue  was 
oversubscribed  by  more  than  a  billion,  and  there 
were  about  two  billion  oversubscribed  in  all  the 
issues,  which  actually  attained  twenty-one  billions. 
War  Saving  “Thrift  stamps”  had  a  sale  until  the 
Armistice,  with  a  maturity  value  of  a  billion  dollars. 

This  result  was  due  not  alone  to  the  sales,  speaking, 
and  publicity  branches  of  the  appeal.  Those  who 
were  on  the  inside  know  that  there  were  periods  of 
great  discouragement  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
personnel  of  the  sales  organization  comprised  about 
a  million  persons  at  the  start,  later  doubled.  In 
Boston  widely  known  men  dropped  all  other  business 
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to  stimulate  the  work.  Boston  was  third  in  rank 
for  the  first  loan  in  subscriptions,  led  only  by  New 
York  and  Chicago.  As  education  advanced,  there 
was  never  a  time  when  the  men  in  the  banks  behind 
the  movement  could  have  gone  to  sleep  on  the  job. 
On  several  occasions  when  the  interest  was  subsiding, 
Colonel  Gaston,  acting  for  the  active  group  of  finan¬ 
ciers,  would  call  private  groups  to  meetings  at  the 
Exchange  Club,  or  to  more  public  conferences  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  result  always  was 
that  the  matter  in  hand  was  accomplished.  This 
meant  the  use  of  the  resources  of  these  men.  All  that 
the  general  public  knew  was  that  each  appeal  for 
subscriptions  was  successful  as  it  came  along.  The 
women  were  very  successful  in  the  circus  part  of 
these  drives.  Bonds  were  on  sale  with  singing  on 
the  street  corners;  moving  pictures  were  utilized; 
stunts  were  done  by  steeple  jacks;  farms  and  vil¬ 
lages  were  visited  by  canvassers,  etc.  The  amount 
of  money  involved  was  so  large  that  it  passed  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  citizen.  The  whole 
story  as  it  ended  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  war. 
It  was  a  triumph  of  co-operation  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor. 

This  was  the  first  problem  of  the  war.  The  next 
was  the  call  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
work  out  the  practical  support  of  the  war  by  feed¬ 
ing  not  alone  the  soldiers  but  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  as  well.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  later  the  War 
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Industries  Board.  This  brought  about  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  production  and  standardization  of  plans  to 
economize  materials  and  labor.  The  chemical 
division,  with  these  other  agencies,  increased  the  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity  of  the  country  by  more  than  20  per 
cent.  The  danger  of  impending  starvation  to  the 
forces  in  the  field  brought  out  the  meatless  and  other 
forms  of  “  less  ”  days.  A  possible  exportation  of 
20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  that  year  was  increased 
in  1918  to  114,000,000  bushels.  In  the  summer  of 
1918  the  people  of  the  United  States  saved  out  of 
regular  consumption,  and  sent  abroad,  one-half 
million  tons  of  sugar,  in  addition  to  doubling  the 
average  export  of  food  before  the  war.  Marshal 
Foch  sent  a  cable,  “If  you  do  not  keep  up  your 
supply  of  petrol  we  shall  lose  the  war,”  the  answer 
being  that  “gasless”  Sundays  were  established  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  for  two  months  emergency  automobiles 
only  were  in  use  this  day  each  week.  Ninety-five 
steel  vessels  with  a  dead  weight  tonnage  of  475,000 
were  launched  in  a  single  day,  July  4,  1918.  By  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918,  the  Shipping  Board  had  taken  over 
2,600  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  10,000,000,  — 
ten  times  as  many  tons  as  were  flying  the  United 
States  flag  on  the  seven  seas  when  the  war  began. 
The  success  of  these  united  efforts  is  not  due  to  any 
one  man,  or  a  hundred  men.  It  was  the  Gaston 
type  of  men,  working  in  many  lines  in  a  common 
cause  in  forty-eight  States,  that  made  the  final 
result  possible.  It  was  private  patriotism,  rather 
than  government. 
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In  January  the  work  of  labor  organization  was 
taken  over  by  the  government.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  was  first  among  the  States  in  put¬ 
ting  its  official  and  personal  resources  at  the  call  of 
the  Nation.  About  Thanksgiving,  1917,  a  volun¬ 
teer  committee  was  called  together  by  Governor 
McCall,  in  Massachusetts,  the  result  being  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public 
Safety,  which  met  and  organized  to  take  over  the 
problem  of  war  relief,  as  it  applied  to  the  war  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  State.  Later  the  Legislature,  in  succes¬ 
sive  acts,  gave  this  Committee  all  the  powers  needed 
for  it  to  act  in  regard  to  war  matters.  A  great  in¬ 
dustrial  leader,  Henry  B.  Endicott,  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Committee,  responded  by  surround¬ 
ing  himself  with  leaders  in  various  lines  of  activity 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Many  of  them  left  their 
offices  at  Mr.  Endicott’s  call,  not  to  return  until 
after  the  Armistice.  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  a 
real  leader  of  men,  who  worked  so  untiringly  and 
unselfishly  that  when  the  strain  was  relaxed  he  was 
worn  out  and  died  as  truly  a  martyr  to  the  war  as 
if  he  had  been  killed  in  action. 

In  a  book  of  the  work  of  this  Committee,  written 
by  one  of  Mr.  Endicott’s  associates,  the  particular 
activities  allotted  to  Colonel  Gaston  are  told  by 
George  Hinkley  Lyman. 
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Committee  on  War  Efficiency1 


The  latter  part  of  November,  1917,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  was  requested  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense  to  organize  a  Committee  on  War 
Efficiency,  the  chairman  of  which  was  subsequently  to  be 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  to 
the  office  of  Director  for  Massachusetts  of  the  United 
States  Public  Service  Reserve  and  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  The  Committee  appointed  was 
as  follows: 


William  A.  Gaston,  Chairman. 


Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer. 
William  M.  Butler. 

B.  Preston  Clark. 

W.  Murray  Crane. 

Henry  I.  Harriman. 

Robert  F.  Herrick. 

Edward  F.  McSweeney, 


Martin  T.  Joyce. 

James  Logan. 

Arthur  Lyman. 

Walter  L.  McMenimen. 
Joseph  B.  Russell. 

John  F.  Stevens. 
Executive  Secretary. 


This  body,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,  was  to  represent  the  State 
in  all  war  labor  problems  as  they  arose  during  the  war,  its 
life  to  terminate  with  the  war. 

When  the  Committee  was  formed,  it  was  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  war  labor  program  of  the  United  States 
government  should  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  follow  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  organization  as  the  United  States  Food  and 
Fuel  Administrations. 

1  The  Committee  on  War  Efficiency,  Public  Safety  Committee,  State  of 
Massachusetts,  1917,  1918,  1919,  by  George  Hinkley  Lyman. 
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The  Committee  was  confronted  by  several  exacting 
problems.  It  at  once  decided  on  two  points:  First,  that 
the  war  labor  organization  in  Massachusetts  should  be 
constructed  not  only  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  labor  from 
peace  to  war  purposes,  but  that  it  might  also  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  war  readjustment  and  retransfer  back 
from  war  to  peace;  and  with  this  end  in  view  to  provide 
while  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  as  far  as  humanly 
possible,  for  the  employment  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
their  discharge.  Secondly,  that  no  new  agency  should 
be  created  if  the  end  sought  could  be  accomplished  with 
the  co-operation  of  an  existing  department  of  the  State. 

At  the  time  the  Committee  was  formed,  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  existed  in  securing  workmen  for  war  or  any  other 
kind  of  work.  There  was,  in  fact,  from  November,  1917, 
to  April,  1918,  a  surplus  of  unemployed  labor  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  due  to  the  seasonal  unemployment  normally 
expected  during  the  winter  months,  and  also  because  of 
the  disorganization  of  industry  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict, 
was  able  from  the  available  labor  supply  to  multiply  its 
Quincy  plant  five  times.  During  the  winter  of  1917-18 
there  was  no  special  demand  for  shipyard  labor  other  than 
skilled  ship  workers,  and  during  the  first  week  of  April, 
1918,  more  than  5,000  persons  applied  for  employment 
at  the  intelligence  offices  in  Boston  alone. 

Keeping  always  in  mind  the  certainty  that  the  end  of 
the  war  was  likely  to  bring  peace  problems  of  even  more 
importance  than  those  of  war,  the  Committee  drew  up  a 
program,  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Public  Safety  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which 
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provided  for  labor  placement  offices;  the  safeguarding  and 
training  of  women  in  war  industries;  the  Americanization 
of  aliens;  housing;  transportation;  education  and  training 
for  war  labor;  health;  control  over  idle  and  casual  labor; 
and  industrial  and  man  power  statistics,  etc. 

To  insure  the  best  results  through  a  practical  and 
scientific  program,  skilled  experts  and  specialists  were 
appointed,  forming  Advisory  Committees  on 

Labor  Employment  Agen-  Training  in  Industry. 


Health  in  Industry. 
Idle  and  Casual  Labor. 
Industrial  Man  Power 


cies. 

Women  in  Industry. 
Aliens  in  Industry. 


Survey. 

Publicity. 


Housing  and  Transpor¬ 
tation. 


Capital  Expenditure. 

These  committees,  whose  services  were  gratuitously 
given,  began  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1917,  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  topics  assigned  them,  serving  for 
eight  months  and  until  August,  1918,  at  which  time  the 
work,  as  will  be  seen,  was  taken  over  on  a  paid  basis  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

While  the  process  of  organization  of  war  labor  problems 
proceeded  uninterruptedly  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1918,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  delay 
at  Washington,  due  to  a  dispute  as  to  which  national 
authority  the  work  properly  belonged.  This  question 
was  finally  decided  by  putting  the  matter  under  the 
charge  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  On 
February  14,  1918,  Mr.  Gaston  was  appointed  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Director  of  the  United  States  Public  Service 
Reserve,  and  subsequently  Director  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  the  labor  pro¬ 
gram  as  worked  out  and  recommended  by  the  various 
advisory  committees  began  at  once  to  be  effective.  The 
State  was  organized,  and  representatives  of  the  Committee 
secured  in  every  municipality  of  any  size.  By  March  1, 
1918,  more  than  600  persons  in  Massachusetts,  unpaid, 
were  giving  practically  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Public  Service  Reserve.  In  addition,  about 
700  officials  of  labor  unions  acted  as  local  agents  within 
their  respective  trades.  At  the  State  House,  for  seven 
continuous  months,  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  volunteers, 
mostly  women,  worked  eight  hours  a  day  in  this  service. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  an 
appeal  was  made  in  March,  1918,  for  volunteer  shipyard 
enrollment.  In  four  weeks,  due  to  the  generous  co¬ 
operation  of  volunteer  assistants,  an  enrollment  of 
28,000  mechanics  was  obtained,  being  double  the  quota 
asked  of  Massachusetts.  The  excess  registered  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  over  the  quota  equaled,  in  fact,  the  entire 
quota  assigned  to  New  England,  while  in  character  and 
personnel  the  Massachusetts  enrollment  was  not  excelled 
by  any  State  in  the  Union. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
and  the  Clerical  High  School,  all  application  cards  in 
response  to  the  appeal  were  classified  under  twenty  major 
and  seventy-two  minor  trade  divisions,  and  made  avail¬ 
able  for  reference  by  cities,  towns,  and  counties. 

In  April,  May,  and  June  a  drive  for  emergency  farm 
labor  was  carried  on  with  moderate  success. 

Programs  for  Americanization,  war  housing  and  trans¬ 
portation,  training  in  industry,  education  and  health  in 
industry  were  worked  out  by  the  various  advisory  com- 
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mittees.  A  law  extending  the  scope  and  activities  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools  and  evening  schools  was  drafted  by  the 
Committee  and  enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

An  idle  and  casual  labor  program  was  worked  out,  and 
in  accordance  therewith,  under  chapter  286,  General  Acts 
of  1918,  it  was  made  compulsory  for  every  able-bodied 
male  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  to  engage  in 
some  useful  occupation. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Capital  Expenditure,  a  large  amount  of  building  con¬ 
struction,  which  if  begun  would  have  impeded  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  war  activities,  was  delayed  or  modified. 

Under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  Gaston  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Roth  well,  chairman  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Americanization,  a  questionnaire  was  issued  to  all 
aliens  working  in  Massachusetts  factories  employing  fifty 
or  more  persons.  This  was  done  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  aliens,  their  nationality,  ability  to  speak,  to 
read  and  write  English,  and  their  intentions  regarding 
citizenship,  etc.  The  result  gave  a  definite  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  problem,  and  was  a  decided  contribution 
to  a  most  important  question. 

A  survey  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  power  used  by 
manufacturing  industries  in  Massachusetts  was  made  by 
the  Committee  in  co-operation  with  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  its 
president. 

In  co-operation  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  a 
list  of  all  manufacturers  in  the  State  employing  fifty  or 
more  persons  was  made,  and  was  used  as  a  basis  for  war 
labor  correspondence  with  Massachusetts  employers. 
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By  May,  1918,  all  the  unemployed  to  be  found  within 
the  Commonwealth  were  at  work,  and  there  began  to  be 
an  unfulfilled  demand  for  labor  of  all  sorts.  Women, 
replacing  men,  were  being  taken  into  industry  in  large 
numbers,  and  each  successive  draft  made  the  demand  for 
labor  more  acute. 

The  Committee  then  worked  out  and  offered  a  program 
providing  for  war  labor  transfer,  which  should  act  as  the 
basis  for  after-the-war  reconstruction.  This  plan,  after¬ 
wards  adopted,  and  still  later  elaborated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  was  included  in  the  War  Community 
Board  program,  by  which  local  control  of  the  various 
problems  involved  was  concentrated  under  local  com¬ 
munity  boards. 

About  July,  1918,  by  direction  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  the  following  Executive  Committee 
was  chosen: 

William  A.  Gaston,  Chairman. 

Alfred  A.  Glidden  and  Albert  R.  White,  representing  man¬ 
agement. 

Martin  T.  Joyce  and  William  A.  Nealy,  representing  labor. 

This  body  established  thirty-five  branch  employment 
offices  in  Massachusetts,  and  appointed  about  twoscore 
local  community  boards,  each  of  which  had  full  charge  of 
the  war  labor  program  for  their  respective  localities. 

In  August,  1918,  Mr.  Gaston  resigned  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  as  well  as  Director  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  of  the  United  States  Public  Service  Reserve  and 
United  States  Employment  Service,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  the  selection  of  Dean  Everett  W.  Lord  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  of  Boston  LTniversity, 
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who  had  with  him,  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  B.  Preston  Clark. 

From  December  1,  1917,  to  August  1,  1918,  the  money 
furnished  by  the  United  States  government  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  was  less  than  $900,  all  the  nominal  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  office  being  paid,  up  to  that  time,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety.  But  when, 
in  August,  1918,  the  Committee’s  activities  were  put  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on  a  paid  basis, 
and  Dean  Lord  was  left  in  full  control,  subject  only  to  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  all 
further  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  ceased. 

Colonel  Gaston  was  also  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  the  head  of  the  Public 
Service  Reserve  for  Massachusetts,  with  the  initial 
duty  to  get  volunteers  for  essential  labor  in  ship¬ 
yards,  etc.,  when  required  for  war  needs.  This  reg¬ 
istration  was  completed  some  weeks  before  the  time 
limit  set;  the  names  were  tabulated,  with  the  help 
of  the  Boston  schools,  and  separated  into  trades,  so 
that  on  call,  selection  could  be  made  of  the  type 
of  men  needed  for  any  particular  job,  considering 
former  occupation.  The  quota  called  for  was 
exceeded  by  100  per  cent,  a  record  not  approached 
by  any  other  State. 

During  the  last  period  of  the  war  there  was  a 
scare  regarding  what  were  called  4 4  alien  enemies,” 
which  made  people  suspicious  of  even  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  Public  Service  Reserve  had  some  600 
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volunteer  agents  in  each  town  and  village,  and  wards 
in  the  cities,  the  most  representative  men  and  women 
in  their  various  localities.  In  the  spring  of  1918 
Colonel  Gaston,  after  deliberation,  decided  that  per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  to  allay  the  scare  or  at  least  to 
find  out  what  there  was  to  it,  was  to  utilize  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Reserve  to  find  the  racial  complexion  of 
the  State,  which  had  never  been  done.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts  cen¬ 
sus  give  the  place  of  birth  and  name  of  persons  who 
are  alien  born,  and  the  name  and  parentage  of  native 
born,  with  one  or  two  parents  born  in  foreign  lands, 
but  after  the  second  generation  there  is  no  way 
that  any  one  may  be  distinguished  racially.  Under 
Mr.  Gaston’s  direction  a  careful  canvass  was  made, 
which  utilized  all  available  statistical  information 
and  in  addition  enlisted  the  services  of  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  Federal  Reserve  Service  agents  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  The  figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Gas¬ 
ton  were  not  claimed  to  be  statistically  accurate, 
but  have  been  verified  sufficiently  to  be  regarded  as 
approximately  correct,  and  give  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who,  by  alien  birth,  parentage,  descent,  lan¬ 
guage,  religion,  social  and  trade  relationships,  are 
allied  in  definite  groups. 

It  is  not  implied  that  there  is  anything  inherent  in 
such  racial  groupings  which  threatens  our  national 
life  or  institutions.  In  general  this  group  associa¬ 
tion  makes  for  patriotism  and  good  citizenship. 
The  only  problem  is  in  those  groups  or  sections 
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of  groups  where  the  members  by  reason  of  lack  of 
knowledge  of  our  language  are  isolated  and  conse¬ 
quently  subject  to  wrong  influences. 


Racial  Groupings  in  Massachusetts 


Scandinavians . 

90,000 

Slavs  . 

100,000 

Germans . 

110,000 

J  ews  ••••••••• 

225,000 

English  (including  Canadians) 

255,000 

Latins 

319,000 

French  Canadians . 

350,000 

Celts  (including  875,000  Irish)  .... 
Greeks,  Turks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  mis¬ 

1,135,000 

cellaneous  . 

52,000 

This  study,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  to  be  made 
in  the  United  States,  has  attracted  great  attention 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  bearing  it  has  on  the 
problems  of  immigration,  and  on  the  disputed  but 
wholly  moot  question  as  to  the  predominance  of  one 
or  the  other  racial  groups  in  the  population.  The 
racial  problems  of  each  State  are  naturally  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  figures,  as  finally  determined  by  Colonel 
Gaston,  were  made  without  any  desire  to  prove  a 
predetermined  case,  and  as  they  stand  are  probably 
the  nearest  to  statistical  facts  as  is  humanly  possible 
without  the  most  expensive  enumeration. 

As  for  the  “  alien  enemy  ”  they  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  only  suspects  were  obviously  actuated 
by  personal  or  selfish  motives.  The  cases  brought 
out  were  of  persons  whose  grandparents  had  been 
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born  in  the  United  States.  As  the  statement  in 
“  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  War,”  in  “  The  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  America,”  page  187,  states,  “the  lack  of 
opposition  to  the  war  was  surprising.” 

Another  duty  given  to  Colonel  Gaston  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  that  of  supervising  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  in  the  New  England  shipyards  from 
Bath,  Maine,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  some  sixty 
in  number.  This  work,  in  connection  with  his  other 
war  duties,  kept  him  busy  for  many  months,  the 
result  being  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  work¬ 
men  involved,  when  they  understood  that  there  was 
no  disposition  to  do  anything  but  justly  and  fully 
to  find  the  facts  and  decide  accordingly.  These 
troubles  ended  by  increasing  rather  than  diminish¬ 
ing  the  good  will  between  the  labor  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  concerned.  Every  decision  of  his  was 
accepted  by  both  labor  and  employers. 
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Colonel  Gaston  has  succeeded  as  a  lawyer,  finan¬ 
cier,  trustee  of  great  estates,  and  in  many  forms  of 
business  activity;  but  if  he  were  asked  which  of  his 
occupations  was  nearest  to  his  heart,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  say  that  because  of  his  settled  conviction  that 
the  only  historic  worth-while  precedence  in  life  rests 
on  possession  and  proper  use  of  land,  he  gets  the  most 
satisfaction  out  of  his  work  as  a  farmer.  Country 
life  has  always  appealed  to  him  as  offering  the  greatest 
possibility  for  health,  recreation,  comfort,  and  public 
service;  but  just  to  build  or  buy  a  house  in  a  pleasant 
location,  to  live  as  a  gentleman  agriculturalist,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  real  farmers  who  were  digging  a  scanty 
living  from  the  soil,  was  not  and  never  will  be  his 
style. 

At  Barre,  Massachusetts,  in  Worcester  County,  he 
has  a  real  farm,  with  scores  of  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  his  neighbor, 
is  improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
pigs  of  the  county,  helping  to  secure  better  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  other  things  needed  by  the  farmers 
of  his  section.  His  genius  for  leadership  was  mani¬ 
fested  through  the  County  Agricultural  Association, 
which,  under  his  presidency,  was  revived  and  is 
highly  prosperous,  —  accomplished  through  strictly 
business  methods.  On  the  foundation  of  practical 
experience  he  has  secured  first-hand  knowledge  of 
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the  problems  of  the  agricultural  producer  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  farmer  are  not  of  produc¬ 
tion  but  distribution.  He  believes  that  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  particularly,  the  problem  is  one  of  adequate 
distribution  and  marketing,  and  that  legislation  can 
never  be  the  sole  remedy  for  the  farmers’  troubles. 
In  the  end  it  rests  with  themselves.  The  producer 
receives  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s 
cost  of  the  product.  New  England,  formerly  able 
to  supply  itself  with  meat  food,  now  raises  substan¬ 
tially  none.  The  answer  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
series  of  laws,  ostensibly  to  preserve  public  health 
and  sanitation,  which,  however  intended,  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  resulted  in  discouraging  the  actual  cattle 
raiser  in  this  State  from  the  production  of  meat  food, 
and  this  same  condition  is  found  in  other  agricul¬ 
tural  interests.  For  years  Colonel  Gaston’s  hope 
and  constant  effort  have  been  permanently  to  im¬ 
prove  agricultural  conditions  in  this  Commonwealth. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


After  1900  the  attention  of  the  United  States  was 
attracted  to  the  vital  necessity  of  obtaining  and 
stimulating  foreign  trade.  It  was  forced  on  the 
Nation,  that  unless  this  was  done  effectively,  certain 
evil  consequences,  such  as  unemployment,  overpro¬ 
duction,  etc.,  were  inevitable.  Already  the  banks 
were  doing  pioneer  work  in  this  field.  As  the  trusted 
custodians  of  the  people’s  funds,  confidants  and  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  business  men  of  the  Nation,  who  looked 
to  them  not  alone  for  financial  assistance  but  in¬ 
formation,  the  financial  interests  were  meeting  their 
opportunity  and  responsibility. 

Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  out¬ 
put  of  the  United  States  can  be  absorbed  by  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe.  Competition  in  this  market  must 
always  be  keen,  and  while  the  selling  cost  of  goods 
is  naturally  high,  and  not  remunerative,  it  cannot 
be  neglected. 

The  legitimate  field  for  national  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  expansion  is  in  the  Orient  and  South  America, 
and  to  meet  this  need  President  Roosevelt  built  the 
Panama  Canal,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
half  a  billion  dollars.  This  opened  a  speedy  route 
to  the  Orient  and  incidentally  gave  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  an  advantage.  A  straight  line  drawn 
north  and  south  from  Boston  intersects  the  Panama 
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Canal,  making  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
nearer  to  Boston  and  New  York  than  San  Francisco,, 
naturally  giving  the  United  States  a  great  advantage 
on  the  east  side  of  the  South  American  Continent. 

History  shows  that  whatever  the  ostensible  rea¬ 
sons  for  war,  its  beginnings  and  incentives  are  the 
commercial  rivalries  and  selfishness  of  business  com¬ 
petition.  While  the  United  States  was  content,  as 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Civil  War,  to  let 
our  foreign  trade  pass  to  other  nations,  and  refrain 
from  competition  in  this  field,  this  of  itself  was  a 
guarantee  of  freedom  from  aggression,  aside  from 
the  major  fact  that  we  were  getting  too  strong  to 
oppose  openly;  but  when  circumstances  forced  the 
United  States  to  reach  out  for  foreign  commerce,  as 
it  did  with  the  Panama  Canal,  it  was  inevitable,  and 
to  be  expected,  that  this  would  stimulate  competi¬ 
tors  to  oppose  and  impede  our  advance  in  any  form. 

When  Colonel  Gaston  assumed  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  he  accepted  all  its 
responsibilities.  With  the  leading  bankers  of  the 
United  States,  he  realized  that  our  immediately 
available  and  open  field  was,  besides  the  Orient,  South 
and  Central  America.  Recognizing  that  the  system 
of  mass  production  had  put  the  Nation  in  a  position 
where  it  was  producing  annually  much  more  than  it 
could  consume,  and  the  field  of  outlet  in  Continental 
Europe  was  restricted,  his  early  attention  was  given 
to  the  tendency  of  educational  forces  to  concentrate 
on  the  theory  of  production,  to  the  neglect  of  “dis- 
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tribution” —  in  other  words,  to  teach  how  to  sell 
as  well  as  how  to  make  goods.  The  then  recently 
established  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention  and  support,  the  result  being 
that  the  honor  pupils  of  the  first  graduating  class  of 
this  High  School  were  financed  by  a  group  of  Boston 
business  men  to  a  three  months’  visit  to  South 
America,  so  that  on  coming  back  they  could  give 
personal  testimony  of  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  this  field  of  business  opportunity.  The 
succeeding  year  a  similar  group  were  enabled  to 
visit  Central  America. 

The  business  depression  of  1907  delayed  discussion 
of  this  general  problem. 

In  1912  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  in  a  powerful  speech 
in  New  York,  declared  that  unless  the  Nation 
aroused  itself  to  the  handicaps  throttling  the  trans¬ 
portation  interests  of  the  United  States,  disastrous 
consequences  were  certain  to  follow  something 
which  had  been  said  repeatedly  for  twenty  years, 
but  not  previously  with  such  an  impressive  wealth 
of  illustration  and  confirmatory  detail. 

That  same  year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
made  an  official  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  the 
“  shipping  trust,”  which  later  appeared  in  several 
volumes  of  a  congressional  report,  and  which  made 
manifest  why  the  Port  of  Boston,  the  gateway  for 
New  England,  was  going  backward  year  by  year. 
The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  various  commer- 
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cial  and  educational  agencies,  national  and  state, 
were  working  with  the  banks  to  stimulate  export 
trade.  All  were  beginning  in  1914  to  make  their 
influence  felt. 

Then  followed  the  World  War.  The  policies  pro¬ 
posed  by  James  J.  Hill,  and  then  opposed  by  radicals 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  improper,  were 
put  into  effect  by  these  same  radicals  then  in  office. 
The  disclosures  of  the  congressional  inquiry  on  the 
shipping  trust  were  passed  by  almost  without  notice, 
although  the  facts  showed  that  Boston  was  being 
hit  more  effectively  than  any  other  American  port. 

In  1916  Colonel  Gaston,  as  president  of  the  Shaw- 
mut  Bank,  published  a  pamphlet 1  which  did  not  take 
partisan  sides  on  the  question,  but  simply  called  the 
attention  of  New  England  and  the  Nation  to  the 
results.  It  showed  that  while  Massachusetts  re¬ 
mained  fourth  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  first  in  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes, 
it  was  going  backwards,  comparatively,  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent,  according  to  the  census  reports  of  nine 
competing  Commonwealths  for  five-year  periods 
from  1880  to  1910,  illustrated  by  graphic  charts. 
The  impressive  fact  brought  out  was  the  constant 
comparative  decrease  of  Massachusetts  in  its  share 
of  the  total  manufacturing  business  of  the  country 
after  1880  —  in  boots  and  shoes,  lower  than  any  of 
the  eight  States  except  Pennsylvania,  and  in  cotton 
manufactures,  lower  than  any  State  except  Rhode 

1  The  Port  of  Boston.  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
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Island,  and  only  one-half  of  the  average  of  all  the 
States.  This  was  in  1916,  and  while  it  attracted 
much  interest  and  attention  in  matters  of  business, 
politics  always  comes  before  business  in  Massachu- 

setts. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  Colonel  Gaston,  who 
gave  the  great  bulk  of  his  time  to  the  Nation  s  call 
during  the  war,  believing  that  it  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  anything  was  possible  if  all  interests 
would  come  together  in  a  common  cause,  as  had  been 
done  during  the  war  period,  wrote,  and  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  published,  “The  Problems  of  Peace,” 
with  an  introduction  by  the  then  president,  which 
said,  “Mr.  Gaston  does  not  press  for  any  particular 
remedies  or  methods,  but  wishes  to  interest  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  in  the  real  need  of  con¬ 
structive  action.” 

The  pamphlet  considered  the  matter  of  railroad 
transportation  as  it  applied  to  New  England,  in  a 
review  of  the  essential  needs  of  Massachusetts  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  period,  illustrated  by  original 
maps  and  graphic  charts,  with  a  study  of  taxation, 
merchant  marine,  Americanization,  etc. 

The  contribution  was  by  a  patriotic  citizen  working 
with  all  the  energy  and  intelligence  given  to  him  to 
indicate  the  proper  path  of  the  State  in  the  years  to 
follow  the  war.  Any  casual  study  of  these  writings 
will  show  that  the  author  was  sincerely  and  effec¬ 
tively  pointing  out  the  only  way  that  would  bring 
success,  which  has  subsequently  been  demonstrated 
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conclusively.  He  did  not  attempt  to  impose  new 
or  untried  remedies  for  the  situation.  In  the  matter 
of  transportation  to  and  from  Boston  he  found  that 
in  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  World 
War,  investigations  which  had  cost  a  total  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had  followed  each 
other,  about  one  for  every  successive  year,  and  that 
in  the  obvious  anxiety  of  each  writer  to  be  acclaimed 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  proper  plan,  each  had  con¬ 
demned  the  preceding  recommendation.  4 4  Surely/’ 
Colonel  Gaston  said,  44  there  must  be  some  good  in 
the  work  that  has  gone  before,”  and  he  attempted 
to  gather  for  the  existing  situation  a  summary  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  and  most  practical 
of  the  twenty -five  previous  studies. 

The  Port  of  Boston  is  still  seeking  the  remedy  for 
its  diminishing  business.  Colonel  Gaston  persists  in 
asserting  that  if  the  identical  method  adopted  for 
war  relief  could  be  applied  today,  that  is,  if  men 
able  to  succeed  in  other  lines  would  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  to  consider  the  problem  of  Boston’s  com¬ 
mercial  future,  free  from  politics  and  other  selfish 
considerations,  it  could  be  solved  in  a  month. 
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CAMPAIGNS,  1897-1922 

After  McKinley’s  election  over  Bryan  in  1896, 
George  Fred  Williams  hud  absolute  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Massachusetts  until  1901,  be¬ 
ing  himself  the  candidate  for  Governor,  or  select¬ 
ing  the  candidate.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Democracy  in  the  State  grew  so  small  in  votes  that 
it  could  not  be  considered  an  opposition  party.  A 
situation  due  to  the  same  reason  was  to  be  found 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  War 
found  and  left  Bryanism  without  real  influence. 

For  twenty-five  years  before  1897  prices  and 
wages  had  been  falling  in  the  country,  following  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1873.  This  fall  in  prices 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  1897,  and  afterwards 
went  upward,  hastened  by  the  World  War,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  this  day. 

Colonel  Gaston  was  not  in  sympathy  with  Bryan, 
believing  that  if  he  had  won  in  1896  it  would  not 
have  taken  long  for  “16  to  1”  to  ruin  the  Nation. 
A  gold  dollar  could  be  seen  in  a  few  years  only  as 
exhibited  in  a  museum,  and  instead  of  a  double 
standard,  a  single  silver  standard  would  force  prog¬ 
ress  and  prosperity  to  vanish.  Even  the  Bryan 
partisans  of  that  time  admit  this  to  be  true  today. 

As  far  back  as  1890,  while  Harrison  was  Presi¬ 
dent,  Republican  leaders  began  to  realize  that 
something  besides  a  tariff  was  necessary  to  insure 
prosperity.  The  danger  was,  shut  off  from  the  right 
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to  trade  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  was  producing  each  year  more  than 
it  could  consume,  and  the  problem,  therefore,  was 
to  dispose  of  its  surplus  manufactured  product  in 
foreign  markets,  or  otherwise  be  faced  with  unem¬ 
ployment  and  its  consequences.  To  add  to  this, 
the  free  silver  fallacy  would  mean  national  disaster. 

The  “panic”  which  came  in  1893  not  alone  com¬ 
plicated  the  work  of  the  Cleveland  administration, 
but  it  stopped  the  movement  for  more  foreign 
trade.  The  Bryan  agitation  insured  the  election 
of  McKinley. 

Bryan  and  Williams,  working  together,  opposed 
every  attempt  to  bring  Massachusetts  back  to  the 
William  E.  Russell  basis  until  they  split  over  Champ 
Clark  and  Wilson  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  in 
1912.  Williams  at  first  opposed  Wilson,  but  after 
a  conference  with  Roosevelt,  then  running  on  a 
third-party  ticket,  went  over  to  Wilson’s  side,  and 
was  rewarded  later  by  being  sent  as  Ambassador 
to  Greece  and  Montenegro.  After  Bryan  became 
Secretary  of  State,  the  split  between  them  was 
apparently  patched  up. 

The  year  before  the  Spanish  American  War,  as 
a  matter  of  loyalty  to  friends  who  had  come  into 
financial  control  of  the  Boston  Street  Railway  sys¬ 
tem,  Colonel  Gaston  took  over  the  management 
of  the  Elevated  Road  for  five  years,  organizing  the 
company  and  putting  it  on  its  feet,  the  story  of 
which  is  told  in  another  chapter. 
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Under  the  Williams  dominance  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Democracy,  which  continued  until  after  1900, 
it  managed  to  poll  about  100,000  votes  each  year. 
Josiah  Quincy,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mayor  of  Boston,  made  a  hopeless  effort  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1901,  and  received  114,000 
votes. 

The  Honorable  W.  Murray  Crane  of  Dalton,  lead¬ 
ing  business  man  and  national  financial  power,  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902. 
He  was  in  a  position  of  control  in  the  American 
Telephone  Company,  and  for  the  interests  he  repre¬ 
sented  offered  the  presidency  of  the  company  to 
Colonel  Gaston,  in  1905,  at  a  salary  of  $100,000  a 
year,  which  he  declined. 

While  the  fact  that  his  father  had  been  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1875  undoubtedly  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  natural  ambition  to  follow  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  when  Colonel  Gaston  became  a 
candidate  in  1902,  the  important  and  dominant 
motive  in  his  mind  was  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
restore  the  waning  industrial  prestige  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

When  he  announced  that  he  was  a  candidate, 
a  similar  announcement  was  made  by  Charles  S. 
Hamlin,  and  an  aggressive  campaign  waged  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men,  which  ended  in  Colonel  Gas¬ 
ton’s  nomination  at  the  State  Convention  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  3. 

After  the  nomination  he  proceeded  to  organize 
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the  State  thoroughly,  not  on  a  personal  but  on  a 
party  basis. 

Anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  a 
comparatively  limited  area  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  On  May  12,  1902,  a  strike  was  called  which 
involved  147,000  anthracite  miners,  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  October  23.  The  threat  of  the  Nation 
facing  winter  without  hard  coal,  and  certain  de¬ 
velopments  shown  during  the  strike,  stirred  public 
opinion  as  never  before  in  the  Nation’s  industrial 
history. 

A  congressional  election  was  to  take  place  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  avert  any  possible  political  conse¬ 
quences,  President  Roosevelt  threw  aside  precedent, 
legal  technicalities,  and  red  tape.  He  forced  the 
operators  and  miners  to  agree  in  advance  to  accept 
the  decision  of  an  anthracite  coal  strike  commission, 
appointed  on  October  13.  The  mines  opened  imme¬ 
diately,  a  fortnight  before  the  fall  election,  which 
took  the  matter  out  of  the  way  as  an  immediate 
campaign  issue.  The  decision  of  the  commission  was 
made  on  March  31,  1903,  and  was  most  inconclusive 
—  not  satisfactory  to  either  side,  or  to  the  general 
public.  The  next  coal  strike  of  equal  importance 
came  in  1925-26,  lasted  many  months,  cost  untold 
millions  in  losses,  and  was  settled  in  an  equally 
inconclusive  way. 

The  most  pronounced  political  reaction  from  the 
coal  strike  in  1902  came  to  Massachusetts,  which  for 
domestic  uses  depends  on  hard  coal,  and,  since  the 
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Brook  Farm  fiasco  in  the  40’s,  has  always  had  among 
its  industrial  workers  a  few  radicals  able  to  keep 
socialism  alive,  only  occasionally  getting  enough 
votes  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed  as  a  political 
party.  The  Haymarket  riots  in  the  80’s  and  the 
Pullman  strike  in  1893  had  brought  propagandists 
to  the  Commonwealth  who  were  hard  at  work  to 
stir  up  trouble,  and  the  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania 
gave  them  an  opportunity. 

After  1897,  Colonel  Gaston  as  head  of  a  great 
industrial  organization,  the  Boston  street  railway 
system,  had  voluntarily  worked  out  a  system  of 
co-operation  with  his  employees;  wages,  hours, 
conditions  of  labor,  sick  relief  insurance,  etc.,  being 
the  very  best  to  be  found  in  the  country  in  this  field. 
The  wage  earners  in  Massachusetts  regarded  him 
as  a  real  friend;  but  the  latent  fires  of  radicalism, 
fanned  by  agents  of  the  “  First  International,  ”  and 
kept  alive  by  the  unrest  following  the  coal  strike, 
continued  until  the  very  eve  of  election,  the  result 
being  that  the  Socialists  received  40,000  votes  in 
1902,  —  more  than  ever  before  or  since.  Colonel 
Gaston  increased  Josiah  Quincy's  vote  of  1901  the 
year  before  by  50,000,  but  the  40,000  Socialist 
votes,  which  came  largely  from  the  Democratic 
party,  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  that  year, 
were  just  enough  to  allow  the  Republicans  to 
win. 

Radicalism,  which  had  its  start  in  the  generation 
with  Bryan,  kept  alive  for  a  decade  more  after 
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1902,  and  in  the  Lawrence  strike  ten  years  later 
was,  under  alien  propagandists,  formidable  enough 
to  give  the  State  a  scare;  but  when  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  frightened  it  acts  decisively,  and  after  Law¬ 
rence  the  radical  movement  went  into  temporary 
eclipse. 

The  following  year  he  was  again  a  candidate. 
Governor  Crane  had  concluded  his  term  in  the  gov¬ 
ernorship,  being  followed  as  candidate  by  a  Repub¬ 
lican  who  had  served  for  some  years  as  Speaker  of 
the  House.  It  was  alleged,  an  issue  which  came 
from  Republicans,  that  the  Republican  candidate,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  money  favors  from  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
commercial  interests  dealing  with  the  Legislature. 
Colonel  Gaston  never  discussed  the  charge,  which 
was  not  denied.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  of  1903 
showed  that  he  received  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  1902  vote,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  selecting  the  center  of  population  in  the  State 
at  a  point  drawn  north  and  south  between  Newton 
and  Wellesley.  From  that  point  easterly  he  barely 
held  his  1902  vote.  If  the  percentage  of  his  vote  in 
the  western  half  of  the  State  had  been  maintained  in 
the  eastern  half  it  would  have  elected  him. 

The  Republican  strategy  was  to  answer  the  charge 
of  wrongdoing  by  his  opponent  with  the  claim  that 
he  was  a  poor  man  and  therefore  obliged  to  borrow 
money  from  lobbyists,  but  that  Gaston  as  a  rich  man 
did  not  need  to  borrow  money;  therefore  a  plea 
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was  made  for  a  vote  for  the  poor  man  against  the 
rich  man,  which  was  successful  enough  to  defeat 
Colonel  Gaston,  although  the  next  year,  when  the 
people  of  the  State  finally  awoke  to  the  situation, 
they  elected  W.  L.  Douglas,  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date,  when  Colonel  Gaston  declined  positively  to 
run. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  William  Randolph  Hearst 
established  a  newspaper  in  Boston,  and  appeared 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Massachusetts 
presented  the  name  of  Richard  Olney.  Williams 
was  dislodged  from  his  position  as  national  com¬ 
mitteeman  for  Massachusetts,  and  Colonel  Gaston 
substituted  in  his  stead.  General  P.  A.  Collins 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  delegation  to  the  St. 
Louis  Convention.  Bryan  and  Williams  were  active 
at  St.  Louis,  one  result  of  their  activity  being  that 
the  platform  adopted  by  the  Convention  was  silent 
on  the  money  question.  Alton  V.  Parker,  nomi¬ 
nated  as  the  candidate  for  President,  after  his  nomi¬ 
nation  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Convention  opposing 
Bryan  and  his  political  theories.  That  there  might 
be  no  question  as  to  his  personal  position,  he  de¬ 
clined  the  nomination,  to  which  the  Convention  by 
vote  replied  that  mention  of  the  money  question 
was  omitted  because  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  cam¬ 
paign  issue.  Mr.  Parker  thereupon  accepted  the 
nomination  and  was  subsequently  defeated  decisively 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

» 
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Having  ceased  his  connection  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion  interests  when  he  became  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  for  the  ensuing  fifteen  years  he  devoted  his 
time  to  the  law,  trusteeships,  banking  and  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  in  each  capacity  doing  something  to 
continue  to  make  the  State  his  debtor,  as  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  study.  Among  the  workers  for 
the  World  War,  he  was  easily  to  be  counted  among 
the  first  five  in  effective  importance  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Dominating  his  whole  life  is  the  earnest  desire 
to  do  something  to  help  his  State  to  regain  the  com¬ 
mercial  position  which  was  hers,  and  which,  owing 
to  inertia  and  false  politics,  has  been  constantly 
slipping  away. 

In  1922  Colonel  Gaston  received  the  primary  vote 
of  Massachusetts  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator.  The  campaign  which  started 
out  with  no  seeming  hope  of  success  had  this  astound¬ 
ing  result.  In  1919  Mr.  Lodge  received  a  plural¬ 
ity  of  25,000;  in  1916,  of  32,939;  while  in  1922 
Colonel  Gaston  needed  but  7,000  more  votes  to  be 
elected. 

This  is  not  a  story  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Massachusetts,  only  the  relation  of  one  man’s  con¬ 
nection  with  that  party,  —  a  man  who  loves  his 
State,  and,  while  realizing  the  fallibility  of  parties 
as  well  as  men,  believes  that  under  the  party  sys¬ 
tem  the  people  will  come  vastly  nearer  to  getting 
what  they  want  than  under  the  system  which,  in 
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the  last  decade,  has  replaced  the  party  system,  to 
leave  State  and  Nation  rudderless  politically,  and 
drifting  on  the  rocks.  When  Colonel  Gaston  entered 
politics  in  Massachusetts  as  a  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  party  system  was  in  effect,  but  even  then 
under  attack.  The  primary  system  was  being  put 
out  as  a  political  cure-all,  which  he  opposed,  because 
he  believed  that  in  practice  it  would  do  incalculable 
harm  to  the  United  States.  His  firm  belief  was  that 
in  the  logic  of  successful  government  there  is  no  per¬ 
manent  place  for  third  parties,  which  dwindle  down 
to  insignificant  blocs,  or  drift  back  to  the  parent 
body  from  which  they  sprang.  He  took  this  posi¬ 
tion  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  socialistic 
fundamental,  that  the  time  has  come  when  moral 
and  mental  equality  has  been  established.  His 
business  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  angles  of  the  political  situation  could  never  be 
overlooked. 

The  party  system,  in  his  opinion,  is  necessary  to 
the  United  States.  As  a  Democrat  by  inheritance 
and  tradition,  he  has  probably  paid  in  fuller  meas¬ 
ure  a  larger  political  penalty  for  party  loyalty  than 
any  man  in  his  generation,  —  a  situation  which  a 
selfish  man  could  easily  overcome  by  the  simple 
process  of  changing  his  political  affiliations.  To  do 
this  he  could  not  carry  on  the  rule  of  his  life,  which 
is  to  be  true,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  himself.  His 
human  qualities;  his  ability  to  meet  conditions 
as  he  finds  them  with  a  smile;  to  face  disappoint- 
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ment  and  adversity  with  courage;  to  be  unswerv¬ 
ingly  loyal  to  his  friends;  to  keep  as  a  man  the  heart 
of  a  boy,  meeting  each  new  thing  with  wonder,  not 
conscious  of  great  knowledge,  but  rather  fearful  of 
lack  of  it,  possessing  at  the  same  time  that  creative 
power  that  has  enabled  him  for  four  decades  to  con¬ 
quer  and  control  the  flood  of  practical  problems  that 
have  been  presented  to  him  for  decision,  and  in 
which  he  has  made  such  a  marked  success  for  himself, 
his  city,  and  his  State,  —  these  have  given  him,  in 
his  private  and  public  life,  the  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  all  who  know  him. 

The  attempt  to  abolish  the  party  system,  and  to 
substitute  therefor  the  direct  primary,  which  has 
been  under  way  for  twenty  years,  has  so  far  succeeded 
that  the  result,  for  good  or  evil,  is  certain  to  be  of 
tremendous  importance  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

Until  Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  there  were 
no  parties,  as  such,  in  this  country.  In  his  second 
election  Washington  received  132  electoral  votes  — 
all  that  were  cast.  What  political  division  there 
was,  was  over  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
concerned  those  who  favored  a  strictly  centralized 
form  of  government  and  those  desiring  a  loose  or 
liberal  form,  with  a  large  predominance  for  the  re¬ 
served  right  of  the  States.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
the  real  leaders  on  either  side  of  this  dispute,  were, 
however,  able  to  come  together  on  the  matter  of 
adopting  the  financial  basis  of  the  government,  — 
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convincing  proof  of  their  honesty  of  belief  and  sin¬ 
cerity  in  essentials  of  their  patriotism. 

After  the  election  of  President  Adams,  the  party 
system  was  established  practically  as  known  in  the 
United  States  for  the  following  hundred  years,  and 
up  to  less  than  two  decades  ago.  The  first  con¬ 
test  was  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Anti-Fed¬ 
eralists,  the  leaders  being  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 
Broadly  speaking,  while  new  parties  have  sprung 
up  from  time  to  time  able  in  critical  elections  to 
turn  the  scale  between  the  two  old  parties,  the  life 
of  these  “Independent”  parties  was  ephemeral,  and 
in  due  time  they  passed  away. 

The  Anti-Federalists  were  violently  French  in 
sympathy.  Men  and  women  calling  themselves 
“citizens”  and  “ citizenesses ”  were  filled  with  the 
fantastic  theories  of  the  mob  that  ruled  Paris,  and 
attempted  enthusiastically  to  have  them  adopted 
as  the  proper  usage  and  belief  of  the  new  American 
Republic.  The  indiscretions  of  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  Genet,  who  acted  as  if  the  United  States  was 
a  Province  of  France,  appealing  directly  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  over  the  head  of  the 
administration,  continued  until  Genet  was  sent 
home  by  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federalists  went  equally 
far  on  the  side  of  England,  both  sides  approaching 
if  not  passing  the  limits  of  loyalty.  Henry  Clay  did 
almost  superhuman  service  for  the  Nation  in  this 
crisis,  but  the  extremes  of  partisanship  which  marked 
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the  period  up  to  1815  are  not  pleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate  more  than  a  century  later. 

It  is  interesting,  considering  the  subject  of  this 
particular  study,  to  realize  that  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  United  States  the  Huguenot  racial 
group  were  prominent  leaders  on  either  side.  John 
Jay,  after  the  Jay  Treaty,  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
discussion,  was  burned  in  effigy,  while  his  leader, 
Hamilton,  was  mobbed  and  stoned  in  New  York 
City. 

Philip  Freneau,  another  Huguenot  “Poet  of  the 
Revolution”  and  the  War  of  1812,  supporting  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Clay  and  Madison,  was  bitterly  opposed  and 
violently  hated. 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  which  were  the 
bone  of  contention  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  deportation 
program  recently  adopted  as  the  aftermath  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924. 

In  this  matter  Colonel  Gaston  has  no  personal 
feeling  against  any  man.  Many  of  the  candidates 
nominated  within  the  last  two  decades,  whose  se¬ 
lection  as  candidates  would  not  have  been  possible 
under  the  party  system,  are  his  friends,  against 
whom  there  can  be  no  complaint  for  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  situation  opened  to  them. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  his  opposition  to 
the  primary  system  has  been  justified  by  events. 
Its  evils  are  shown  not  in  Massachusetts  alone,  but 
all  over  the  Nation,  until  today,  in  more  than  one- 
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half  of  the  Legislatures,  there  is  an  earnest  effort 
to  repeal  existing  election  laws. 

This  pretended  political  cure-all,  instead  of  making 
politics  purer,  has  made  the  idea  of  the  office  seeking 
the  man  almost  impossible.  Citizens  of  the  towns, 
cities,  and  State  who  might  ordinarily  aspire  to  be 
officials  will  not  consent  to  seek  nomination  when 
they  are  certain  that  as  a  result  they  will  be  black¬ 
guarded  and  infamously  slandered  until  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  traducers. 

The  primary  system  has  prevented  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  a  party  basis  of  the  principles  on  which 
offices  are  sought  by  each  candidate.  A  party  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  people’s  vital  needs  has  become 
impossible,  and,  in  fact,  unnecessary.  The  survey 
of  the  recent  campaign  record  in  any  town,  city,  or 
the  State,  under  the  present  system,  will  show  to 
what  ridiculous  lengths  the  primary  system  is  being 
carried  out. 

The  will  of  the  voters  is  not  fairly  represented. 
The  primary  contests  which  determine  the  selection 
of  candidates  have  not  infrequently  been  decided 
by  10  per  cent  of  the  voters.  The  cost  of  elections  is 
much  more  than  doubled.  It  means  two  elections. 
It  has  produced  a  class  of  professional  office  seekers. 
In  large  cities  like  Chicago  there  have  been  contests 
which  brought  out  something  like  a  thousand  candi¬ 
dates  for  city  offices.  The  fault  is  not  due  to  the 
government,  but  to  the  apathy  among  the  voters 
which  the  system  has  produced. 
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Whatever  were  the  faults  of  the  party  convention 
system,  and  they  were  many,  it  actually  produced 
candidates  who  represented  important  policies,  the 
party  being  given  the  alternative  of  putting  up  can¬ 
didates  who  would  attract  votes  or  be  beaten  at  the 
polls.  No  one  can  deny  that  under  the  primary 
system  there  has  been  a  progressive  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  candidates.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  the  so-called  Boss”  can  work  out  his  schemes 
without  danger.  It  has  resulted  in  the  glorification 
of  the  mediocre,  and  is  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  political  morals. 

As  it  exists  today,  the  Democratic  party,  with  its 
splendid  traditions,  has  been  forced  into  a  second¬ 
ary  position,  as  an  adjunct  to  selfish  “ blocs”  and 
radical  forces,  which  twenty  years  ago  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  influence  a  political  conven¬ 
tion.  On  State  lines  policy  in  one  State  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  or  connection  with  the  policy  in  any  other  State. 

Both  parties  have  only  one  alternative,  —  divide 
into  parts  or  pass  out  of  existence.  The  real  issues 
between  the  parties  —  domestic,  commercial,  and 
foreign  —  are  obscured  by  sectionalism.  Demo¬ 
crats  in  North,  South,  and  West  have  little  in  com¬ 
mon.  Between  voters  of  similar  social,  business,  or 
other  interests  the  party  division  is  today  only  a 
tissue  paper  wall. 

Under  a  real  system  of  elections  put  into  force, 
which  would  produce  the  best  material  for  office 
available,  a  new  party,  composed  of  the  real  Derno- 
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crats,  under  whatever  political  label  they  might 
assemble,  would  without  delay  force  the  adoption 
of  the  necessary  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
today  clamoring  for  acceptance. 
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Even  among  those  not  his  partisans,  Colonel 
Gaston  is  accepted  as  a  man  of  sterling  integrity, 
whose  opinion  is  valued  for  its  sincerity  and  justice, 
a  safe  guide  to  follow,  human,  earnest  in  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  In  any  group  of  men  he  is  the  one 
usually  sought  to  make  fusion  between  conflicting 
interests,  a  human  solvent  of  trouble,  meeting  all 
on  equal  terms,  and  without  sacrifice  of  self-respect 
getting  the  confidence  of  all.  His  sympathy  and 
personal  magnetism  enable  him  to  furnish  his  asso¬ 
ciates  with  the  torch  which  lights  the  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  knotty  problems,  and,  coupled  with 
unassailable  integrity  and  colossal  industry,  make 
him  formidable  as  an  opponent  and  irresistible  as  a 
friend. 

The  secret  of  this  ability  to  get  along  with  men  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  matters  in 
which  he  is  interested  he  makes  himself  familiar 
with  the  subject  in  discussion.  The  quality  of  a 
good  memory,  with  the  natural  gift  which  he  has  of 
getting  the  essence  of  a  matter  easily,  so  valuable 
to  him  as  a  student  in  college,  has  remained  with 
him  in  his  business  life.  He  has  the  art  of  obtaining 
from  books  the  sum  of  the  information  they  con¬ 
tain  and  the  ability  to  digest  the  material  read, 
without  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  study  to  the 
point  of  saturation,  which  drives  everything  else 
but  the  essentials  out  of  mind. 
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For  a  man  who  has  been  so  much  interested  in 
politics  he  has  a  distaste  for  the  campaign  speech, 
which,  except  at  certain  times,  he  does  not  believe 
is  valuable  to  the  candidate  or  the  party.  If  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  a  given  subject,  and  speaks  on 
it,  he  becomes  really  eloquent;  but  to  protest  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  party,  or  the  objects  of  the  campaign, 
is  superfluous,  for  if  the  speaker  is  not  in  his  heart 
convinced  on  these  matters,  he  cannot  make  his 
audience  believe  in  them.  Unprepared,  extempore 
speaking  he  opposes  as  a  vice  which  has  destroyed 
the  future  of  an  army  of  young  men  who  have 
sought  temporary  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  an  enduring  and 
solid  reputation. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  Boston  politics 
the  largest  audience  was  usually  followed  on  elec¬ 
tion  day  by  the  smallest  vote.  Washington  rarely 
spoke  in  public;  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
he  spoke  but  twice,  each  time  only  a  few  words. 
Neither  Benjamin  Franklin  nor  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  the  “gift  of  gab.”  The  first  “snatched  the 
lightning  from  the  sky,”  and  the  other  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Presidents  Jackson 
and  Grant  were  tongue-tied.  Napoleon  prided 
himself  on  his  taciturnity,  and  Moltke  was  silent  in 
eight  languages.  Colonel  Gaston  believes  that  when 
a  thoughtful  man  is  forced  to  speak  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  is  informed  he  will  always  find  the 
proper  and  useful  thing  to  say. 
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In  the  matter  of  religion,  he  has  perfect  faith  in 
Divine  Providence,  who  made  and  governs  the 
world.  Religion  in  himself  or  for  another  he  will 
not  discuss.  No  Gaston  could  be  anything  else 
but  a  hater  of  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  in 
any  form.  He  will  neither  participate  in  nor  permit, 
as  far  as  he  can  prevent  it,  any  attempt  to  dwell 
on  the  points  in  which  men  differ  from  other  men 
in  religious  faith.  In  his  opinion  there  was  never 
an  attempt  to  deprive  men  of  human  liberty,  but 
there  was  somewhere  lurking  around  the  corner 
another  attempt  to  corrupt  religion.  Gentle  of 
heart,  he  is  considerate  to  employees,  sympathetic 
in  affliction,  and  thinks  that  he  has  lived  in  vain  if 
the  added  years  do  not  bring  an  added  sense  of 
Justice  and  Judgment. 

Colonel  Gaston  in  1892  married  May  Davidson 
Lockwood,  whose  father,  Hamilton  Davidson  Lock- 
wood,  was  the  son  of  Rhodes  G.  Lockwood  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  The  family  were  well  and  favorably 
known.  Mrs.  Gaston’s  mother,  Annie  Louise  Lock- 
wood,  later  Mrs.  Louis  Higginson,  was  born  an  East¬ 
man  of  the  famous  Farrar  family  of  Waterford,  Me. 
On  both  sides  Mrs.  Gaston  comes  of  thoroughbred 
New  England  stock,  with  forbears  of  intelligence,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  influence  in  their  town  and  state.  Mrs. 
Gaston’s  mother  was  first  cousin  to  the  famous 
humorist,  Charles  Farrar  Browne  (Artemus  Ward), 
who  died  in  England  at  the  untimely  age  of  thirty- 
four,  after  his  name  had  been  made  familiar  to  the 
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whole  English-speaking  world.  The  Artemus  Ward 
place  in  Waterford,  of  which  he  wrote  so  lovingly 
before  his  death,  came  to  Mrs.  Gaston’s  mother  by 
inheritance  from  the  Farrar  family.  From  this 
union  have  been  born  five  children.  The  first  died 
in  infancy.  The  other  children  are  Ruth,  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1894;  William,  November  12,  1896;  John, 
December  10,  1898;  and  Hope,  June  23,  1901. 

The  family  residences  are  at  97  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston,  “Killingly  Farm,”  Barre,  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  and  the  “Crosstrees,”  Fox  Island  Thorough¬ 
fare,  Me. 

Business  Connections,  Patriotic  and  Philanthropic 

Societies,  etc.,  Clubs 

Business  Associations ,  Banks ,  etc. 

Rockland  National  Bank,  Director. 

National  Shawmut  Bank. 

Second  National  Bank,  Barre,  Mass.,  Director. 

Windham  National  Bank,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Killingly  Trust  Company,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Company,  Member  of 
Executive  Committee. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  Director. 

National  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company, 
Director. 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards,  Director. 

Institution  for  Savings,  Roxbury,  Trustee. 

E.  Howard  Clock  Company,  Director. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Director. 

Boylston  Market  Associates,  President. 

Proprietors  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Trustee. 
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Philanthropic ,  Patriotic  and  Helpful  Societies 

George  Washington  Memorial  Association,  Member  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Advisory  Council. 

Worcester  West  Agricultural  Society,  President  and  Director. 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Bostonian  Society. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
Director. 

Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Roxbury  Military  Society. 

National  Civic  Federation,  Massachusetts  Division,  Member 
of  Advisory  Council. 

Brooks  Hospital,  Trustee. 

Boston  Elevated  Mutual  Aid  Society,  Vice  President. 
Salvation  Army,  Home  Service  Appeal,  Member  of  Board. 

Y.  D.  Club,  Member  of  Civilian  Council. 

Clubs ,  etc . 

Algonquin. 

Country. 

Somerset. 

Exchange. 

Harvard,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Democratic,  New  York  City. 

Press. 

Eastern  Yacht. 

North  Haven  Yacht. 

Tennis  and  Racquet. 

Aero  Club  of  Massachusetts,  Member  of  Advisory  Council. 
City  Club  of  Boston. 
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